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PURPOSE,  BACKGROUND,  AND  HISTORY  OF  REGULATION 


PURPOSE  OF  STATE  REGULATION 


Through  its  laws,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  delegated 
responsibility  for  regulating  elementary  and  secondary  education 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  is  required: 

To  Supervise  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  (Illinois 
Revised  Statutes.  Article  122,  Section  2-3.3) 

To  determine  for  all  types  of  schools  conducted  under  this 
Act  efficient  and  adequate  standards  for  the  physical  plant, 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation,  safety, 
equipment  and  supplies,  instruction  and  teaching, 
curriculum,  library,  operation,  maintenance,  administration 
and  supervision,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  recognition  to 
schools  meeting  such  standards  by  attendance  centers  or 
1 school  districts....  (Section  2-3.25) 

1 (To)  recommend  the ...  legislation  necessary  to  determine  the 
\ appropriate  relationship  between  the  Board  and  local  boards 
\ of  education. . . . (Section  1A-4C) 


At  its  1985  annual  work  conference,  the  State  Board  made  a formal 
commitment  to  examine  its  regulatory  activities  in  the  context  of 
recent  Board  and  legislative  policy  decisions.  In  directing 
staff  to  undertake  a study  of  the  state's  role  in  regulating 
education,  the  Board  established  the  following  objective: 
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To  establish  state  standards  for  schools  based  on  the 
purpose  of  schooling  and  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Board  to  assure  that  school  reform  becomes  a reality  in 
Illinois . 


Consideration  of  the  state's  role  in  regulating  elementary  and 
secondary  education  may  be  said  to  have  actually  begun  in  1981, 
when  the  Board  authorized  a comprehensive  study  of  the  state's 
mandates  on  local  school  districts.  When  the  first  phase  of  that 
study  was  concluded,  in  1983,  it  was  clear  that  the  new  view  of 
the  state's  interest  in  schooling  envisioned  by  the  Board  — a 
view  based  on  a concern  for  the  results  of  the  schooling  process 
--  would  eventually  require  a modification  in  the  Board's 
regulatory  activities.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  when  the 
new  view  of  schooling  was  put  into  place,  in  law  and  in  local 
school  districts,  the  Board  would  examine  the  regulatory  system. 


In  February  1986,  the  framework  for  this  regulatory  study  was 
approved  by  the  Board.  It  was  based  on  four  questions  which 
have  guided  the  staff  study  and  which  will  be  discussed  in  later 
sections  of  this  report: 
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1. 


In  what  manner  does  the  state  presently  pursue  its 
compelling  interest  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  the 
education  provided  by  local  school  districts  to  our 
children? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  past  studies  and  the  State  Board  policies 
emanating  from  them  indicate  a need  for  change  in  the 
state's  role  in  regulating  education? 

3.  How  does  recent  reform  legislation,  research,  national 
studies,  or  other  state  experience  either  require  or  provide 
an  incentive  for  change  in  the  state's  role  in  regulating 
education? 

4.  Given  the  answers  to  questions  1-3,  what  should  the  form  and 
character  of  the  state's  role  in  regulating  education  be  for 
both  the  immediate  and  long-term  future? 

An  initial  report  providing  factual  information  and  observations 
about  the  State  Board's  regulatory  activities  and  those  of  other 
organizations  (e.g. , the  North  Central  Association)  and  other 
states  was  given  at  the  State  Board's  1986  Annual  Work 
Conference.  Some  of  that  information  will  be  repeated  in  this 
final  report. 

Then,  in  August  1987,  a report  and  preliminary  recommendations 
titled  "The  State's  Role  in  Regulating  Education"  went  to  the 
Board  for  consideration.  That  report  (parts  of  which  are 
reiterated  herein)  extensively  outlined  the  history  and 
workability  of  regulatory  processes  in  Illinois.  It  culminated 
in  a set  of  proposed  regulatory  principles  which  would  change 
that  process  to  reflect  a greater  emphasis  on  student  outcomes. 
The  report  was  then  circulated  for  public  comment.  Further 
action,  however,  was  deferred  due  to  significant  statewide 
efforts  being  directed  toward  the  passage  of  an  income  tax 
increase . 

Following  passage  of  a temporary  tax  increase  in  the  spring  of 
1989,  an  updating  process  began,  as  educational  literature  was 
indicating  major  shifts  in  regulatory  activity  nationwide.  A 50- 
state  phone  survey  helped  to  determine  general  trends  in  state 
educational  reform  as  well  as  to  identify  particular  state 
practices  which  might  be  of  interest  to  Illinois  in  light  of  the 
ten  proposed  regulatory  principles  in  the  original  report.  An 
updated  report,  "An  Overview  of  State  Practices,"  was  presented 
to  the  Board  in  August  1989. 

This  report  (January  1990)  reviews  the  current  Illinois 
regulatory  system,  and  culminates  with  recommended  regulatory 
principles  and  actions. 
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FOCUS  OF  STUDY  ACTIVITIES 


Although  one  might  reasonably  question  the  validity  of  certain 
rules  or  laws  governing  Illinois  education,  it  is  clear  that 
these  requirements  came  into  being  to  serve  a single  purpose: 
the  improvement  of  schooling.  They,  along  with  grant  programs 
and  various  forms  of  technical  assistance,  constitute  the  primary 
tools  available  to  the  State  Board  in  its  continuing  efforts  to 
promote  excellence  in  Illinois  education. 

Recently,  through  its  reform  initiatives,  the  state  has  acted  to 
legally  define  the  primary  purpose  of  schooling  and  to  enlarge 
its  program  requirements  to  include  new  attention  to  public 
accountability  and  results.  The  appropriateness  of  current 
regulatory  practices  and  procedures  for  addressing  these  new 
emphases  is  the  general  subject  of  this  paper.  The  specific 
focus  of  the  study  is  the  state's  process  for  granting 
recognition  to  schools. 

The  regulatory  process  now  in  place  in  Illinois  has  evolved  to 
the  point  where  all  schools  must  be  recognized  annually  as  being 
in  compliance  with  the  laws  and  rules  governing  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Although  for  about  two-thirds  of  all 
schools  in  any  given  year  the  process  of  attaining  full 
recognition  is  pro  forma,  requiring  only  the  submission  of  a one- 
page  set  of  assurances,  the  spectre  of  nonrecognition  lends 
gravity  to  the  requirement.  Nonrecognition  is  a status  rarely 
assigned,  and  understandably  so,  for  it  can  culminate  in  the 
dissolution  of  a school  district  and  its  annexation  by  one  or 
more  districts  surrounding  it. 

But  school  recognition  is  not  the  only  regulatory  mechanism  used 
by  the  state;  it  also  regulates  more  than  four  dozen  separate 
state  and  federal  program  areas.  In  contrast  to  the  recognition 
process,  which  attempts  to  gain  a comprehensive  perspective  on 
schools — their  programs,  procedures  and  personnel — other 
regulatory  activities  of  the  state  education  agency  such  as  grant 
monitoring  and  auditing  are  narrowly  defined  by  program  or 
function.  They  address  areas  such  as  those  involving  programs 
for  special  populations,  food  and  nutrition  or  transportation. 
Still  others  stem  from  prescriptive  federal  rules  and  allow 
little  latitude  for  the  state  to  shape  their  character. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  recognition  process  is  the 
logical  focus  for  this  study  of  the  state's  role  in  regulating 
education.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  principles 
growing  from  this  inquiry  will  inevitability  affect  many  other 
regulatory  activities  engaged  in  by  the  state  agency. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE'S  RECOGNITION  PROCESS 


The  authority  of  the  state  education  agency  to  supervise  and  to 
make  rules  has  not  been  substantially  modified  since  its 
enactment  in  the  mid-19th  century.  Both  powers  are  derived  from 
1854  legislation  providing  for  the  election  of  a State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Two  of  that  official's 
duties  were  to  supervise  common  schools  in  Illinois  and  to  make 
rules  necessary  to  carry  out  school  laws. 

The  first  focus  of  regulatory  attention  was  on  health  and  safety 
factors  in  the  thousands  of  new  school  buildings  springing  up 
throughout  Illinois  (most  were  one-room  schools  providing  only 
the  elementary  grades)  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  These 
were  years  in  which  authorities  attempted  to  strike  a balance 
between  encouraging  communities  to  establish  schools  and  assuring 
that  some  reasonable  standards  were  being  met  in  the  schools 
which  were  established  Most  state  and  county  activities  centered 
on  providing  what  was  referred  to  as  "counseling"  for  schools — 
that  is,  providing  them  with  written  and  personal  guidance  about 
how  their  schools  might  be  improved. 

Beginning  in  1899,  the  state  developed  voluntary  standards  for 
school  recognition.  The  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study  for 
Country  Schools  provided  suggestions  for  instructional  content 
and  used  this,  in  addition  to  state  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  teacher  qualifications  and  health  and  safety  standards, 
as  the  basis  for  supervisory  visits  by  the  county 
superintendents.  These  visits  resulted  in  designation  of  the 
schools  as  "recognized"  or  "superior"  and  each  school  had  a 
wooden  sign  indicating  its  status  which  was  usually  hung  over  the 
front  door,  prominently  displayed  for  the  public  to  see. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  number  of  high  schools  in 
Illinois  increased  dramatically,  creating  a more  extensive  state 
regulatory  responsibility.  After  much  lobbying  by  teachers' 
organizations  and  others  who  wanted  to  assure  that  the  new  high 
schools  met  certain  standards,  the  legislature  agreed  in  1913  to 
appoint  the  first  High  School  Supervisor.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  official,  formal  certificates  of  recognition  were  granted  to 
high  schools  on  a voluntary  basis.  The  criteria  included  areas 
such  as  "material,  equipment,  organization,  curriculum, 
instruction  and  (teachers')  spirit." 

The  evolvement  of  high  schools  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the 
country  resulted  in  a controversy  between  state  agencies  and 
universities  over  who  would  have  authority  to  establish  standards 
for  the  schools.  In  Illinois,  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  University  of  Illinois  found 
themselves  in  a major  dispute.  The  state  had  both  the  wish  and 
the  legal  right  to  supervise  secondary  schools;  it  also  wanted  to 
promote  the  articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary  programs. 

The  University,  however,  had  its  own  standards  for  recognizing 
high  schools,  and  employed  an  official  who  visited  schools  to 
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ensure  that  their  graduates  would  be  ready  to  attend  the 
University.  Both  sides  wanted  to  inspect  schools  but  could  not 
reach  an  agreement  on  their  respective  roles  for  several  years. 
They  finally  achieved  a "Plan  of  Cooperation  in  Inspection  of 
High  Schools"  which  divided  the  state  down  the  middle  into 
eastern  and  western  components  (Chicago  excluded) . In  one  year, 
the  University  of  Illinois  would  field  all  requests  from  the 
eastern  division  while  the  state  performed  the  same  function  in 
the  west.  The  next  year,  they  would  switch  sides.  The  two 
institutions  met  to  agree  on  requirements  and  each  pledged  to 
honor  the  other's  recommendations.  This  arrangement  finally 
ended  as  the  legislature  continued  to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
state  agency's  regulatory  responsibilities. 

Growing  public  official  attention  to  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
the  importance  of  curriculum  led  in  1937  to  legislation  which 
added  to  the  powers  of  the  Superintendent  that  of  "determining 
the  standards  for  recognition  of  elementary  schools."  Two  years 
later,  the  General  Assembly  declared  that  no  elementary  school 
would  be  eligible  for  state  funds  unless  it  were  recognized  by 
the  Superintendent's  Office.  In  1947,  the  same  provision  was 
extended  to  high  schools.  With  that,  the  state  was  empowered  to 
grant  certificates  of  recognition  to  all  schools  that  met 
appropriate  standards  for  instruction,  teaching  and  curriculum, 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  safety  standards  that  had  always  been 
regulated. 

The  scope  of  the  state's  regulatory  responsibilities  continued  to 
expand  after  this  time — particularly  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Additionally,  over  time,  there  have  been  alterations  to  the 
methodology  used  to  implement  the  recognition  system,  including  a 
period  in  the  late  1960 's  and  early  1970 's  when  a system  similar 
to  that  of  the  North  Central  Association  was  used.  However,  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  state's  regulatory  authority  has  remained 
the  same  since  the  1940 's. 


II.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
RECOGNITION  AND  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

"In  what  manner  does  the  state  presently  pursue  its  compelling 
interest  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  education  provided  by 
local  school  districts  to  cur  children?" 


THE  RECOGNITION  VISIT 


The  recognition  process  is  focused  almost  exclusively  on  assuring 
the  presence  of  certain  required  conditions.  If  these  conditions 
are  not  in  evidence  at  an  acceptable  level,  the  state  agency's 
recognition  staff  and  the  regional  superintendent  will  use  a 
combination  of  persuasion,  suggestions,  and  the  proposed 
recognition  status  as  means  for  encouraging  necessary  changes. 
Provision  is  sometimes  made  for  the  district  to  be  put  in  contact 
with  other  sections  of  the  state  agency  for  assistance  with 
identified  problems,  but  the  state's  technical  assistance 
resources  are  not  either  formally  or  systematically  engaged  in 
the  overall  process. 

What  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  present  recognition 
system? 

Several  generalizations  can  be  based  on  the  process  and  content 
of  public  school  recognition,  outlined  in  detail  in  Attachment  A. 

. The  system  assesses  compliance  with  requirements  solely  on 

the  presence  or  absence  of  numerous  discrete  characteristics 
in  a number  of  areas  of  a school's  operation.  These 
characteristics  represent  what  have  been  determined  to  be 
the  necessary  conditions  under  which  schooling  must  occur, 
but  they  do  not  address  the  quality  of  student  learning,  how 
it  is  assessed,  or  what  is  being  done  about  any  problems 
which  may  be  associated  with  it. 

. For  the  most  part,  the  system  devotes  equal  attention  to  all 
school  districts,  with  each  one  typically  visited  every 
three  years.  Outside  of  the  cycle  of  visitations,  there  is 
no  formal  or  standardized  process  for  identifying  which 
districts  are  experiencing  problems  and  warrant  special 
state  attention. 

. The  state  makes  no  formal  ranking  of  differences  in 

importance  between  and  among  the  multiple  of  required 
conditions.  There  is  no  level  of  distinction  made,  for 
example,  between  deficiencies  in  recordkeeping, 
administrative  assignments,  classes  offered,  facilities  or 
the  qualifications  of  teaching  personnel.  As  a consequence, 
each  is  implied  to  be  as  important  to  the  state  as  any 
other. 
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The  process  is  not  systematically  linked  with  either  the 
technical  assistance  or  other  regulatory  functions  of  the 
state  agency.  This  provides  a limited  state  perspective  on 
a given  school  district  and,  therefore,  a limited  ability  to 
respond  to  areas  of  concern  in  a coordinated  and  efficient 
manner. 

In  reality,  the  system  has  only  two  official  levels  of 
recognition:  Full  and  Probationary.  Nonrecognition,  for 

all  practical  purposes,  is  never  used  and  is  therefore  of 
limited  value  in  classifying  school  districts.  Since  the 
Full  and  Probationary  recognition  levels  describe  only  the 
most  general  differences  among  schools  and  school  districts, 
they  do  not  either  adequately  convey  status  to  the  public  or 
categorize  problems  schools  may  have  in  a reasonable  order 
of  intensity. 

Other  than  dissolving  a district  through  Nonrecognition, 
which  is  virtually  never  a viable  solution,  there  is  no 
level  of  sanction  available  to  the  state  which  allows  for  a 
significant  level  of  intervention  in  situations  that  call 
for  it.  This  means  that  strong  intermediate  steps  which  may 
lead  to  important  improvements  in  school  districts  with  a 
long  history  of  severe  problems  are  not  available  to  the 
state. 

The  status  of  a school  district  may  or  may  not  reflect  the 
status  of  all  schools  under  its  control.  Although  presently 
done  in  only  one  school  district,  the  system  permits 
districts  as  a whole  to  be  fully  recognized  even  though  one 
or  more  of  their  attendance  centers  may  be  on  Probationary 
Recognition. 

The  system  does  not  require  that  the  results  of  the 
recognition  process  be  communicated  to  the  public. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  RECOGNITION 


"In  what  ways  do  past  studies  and  the  State  Board  policies 
emanating  from  them  indicate  a need  for  change  in  the  state's 
role  in  regulating  education?" 

"How  does  recent  reform  legislation,  research,  national  studies, 
or  other  state  experience  either  require  or  provide  an  incentive 
for  change  in  the  state's  role  in  regulating  education?" 


During  the  past  eight  years,  there  have  been  many  significant 

changes  in  laws,  policies  and  attitudes  regarding  education. 

Among  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  those  changes  have 

been  the  following. 

1.  Mandate  and  Policy  Studies  - At  least  twenty  mandate  and 
policy  studies  have  been  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  since  the  mandate  study  plan  was  adopted  in  1981. 
These  have  included  studies  of  all  of  the  instructional 
program  requirements  and  all  other  major  requirements  on 
local  school  districts;  two  comprehensive  studies  regarding 
educational  personnel;  studies  of  gifted  education  and 
second  language  and  international  studies;  two  gifted 
education  and  second  language  and  international  studies;  two 
major  studies  of  school  finance  issues;  an  examination  of 
education  for  employment;  and  a study  of  early  childhood 
education.  Many  of  the  Board's  positions  flowing  from  those 
studies  are  now  in  law. 

2.  Educational  Research  - Research  in  education  has  become  more 
sophisticated  in  methodology  and  emphasis.  Major  studies 
have  concentrated  on  the  relationships  between  schooling 
variables  and  student  learning  and  now  there  is  a 
substantial  base  of  data  about  factors  relevant  to  school 
effectiveness.  Additionally,  we  know  more  than  ever  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  students  in  our  schools  and  the 
relationship  between  these  characteristics  and  school 
success  or  failure. 

3.  National  Imperatives  - Beginning  in  1983  with  the 
publication  of  A Nation  at  Risk,  there  have  been  a series  of 
national  studies  and  reports  calling  for  significant  changes 
in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  These 
reports  have  concentrated  public  and  political  attention  on 
education  to  a degree  unprecedented  in  recent  memory.  One 
factor  which  may  have  contributed  to  this  response  is  that 
many  of  the  reports  linked  the  economic  future  of  both  the 
state  and  nation  to  the  improvement  of  education. 

4.  Education  Reform  Legislation  - The  education  reform 
legislation  adopted  in  Illinois  in  1985  had  a broad  scope 
and  a dramatic  long-range  agenda  for  changes  in  elementary 
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and  secondary  education  in  the  state.  Initiatives  such  as 
the  learning  assessment  and  school  improvement  plans,  school 
report  card  and  teacher  certification  testing  program 
reflect  new  demands  for  accountability  and  responsiveness  by 
the  educational  community. 

When  these  factors  are  considered  together,  it  is  evident  that 
they  provide  substantial  direction  for  modification  of  the 
state's  role  in  recognition  and  supervision  of  the  public 
schools.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will  describe  the 
considerations  which  flow  from  these  events  and  therefore  should 
shape  the  future  of  the  recognition  system. 

The  State's  Interest  in  Schooling 

The  state  has  historically  expressed  its  interest  in  the  quality 
of  education  by  establishing  requirements  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which  learning  must  take  place.  For  example, 
since  the  state  wants  students  to  learn  about  principles  of 
government,  it  has  identified  in  law  certain  topics  related  to 
government  which  must  be  taught  for  minimum  amounts  of  time  at 
specific  grade  levels.  The  focus  of  state  regulatory  activities 
has  been  to  assure  that  all  such  required  conditions  are  in 
place. 

The  state's  interest  in  those  aspects  of  schooling  has  not  waned; 
in  fact,  in  its  1987  study  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  the 
state's  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  recommended  that 

The  conditions  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  which 
have  been  identified  through  research  and  practice  should  be 
in  evidence  in  all  local  school  districts.  To  this  end,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  should  . . . develop  valid  indices  of 
such  conditions  for  use  in  the  evaluation  of  local  school 
districts  for  state  recognition. 

Additionally,  many  of  the  requirements  adopted  as  part  of  the 
1985  education  reform  legislation  were  in  reality  new  or 
strengthened  preconditions  for  student  learning. 

However,  the  state  has  not  made  it  clear  that  while  the 
conditions  which  have  historically  driven  the  regulatory  process 
might  be  necessary,  they  are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  to 
assure  adequate  attention  to  the  state's  primary  concern,  which 
is  how  well  students  are  learning.  To  emphasize  this 
redefinition  of  the  state's  interest,  a clear  expression  of  the 
primary  purpose  of  schooling  has  been  enacted  into  law  and  local 
school  districts  are  required  to  develop  student  learning 
objectives,  systems  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  students  are 
meeting  the  objectives,  and  plans  for  responding  with  reasonable 
modifications  of  the  school  program  when  student  assessment 
indicates  that  desired  learning  is  not  taking  place. 
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Although  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  among  the  first  to 
propose  that  state  attention  be  directed  to  learning  outcomes, 


the  idea  is  one  which  has  been  endorsed  by  various  other  “ 
entities.  For  example,  the  North  Central  Association  (the 
voluntary  regional  school  accreditation  body  for  the  upper 
midwest)  is  pilot  testing  accreditation  based  on  outcomes. 

Several  Illinois  schools  are  participating  in  this  test,  and  more 
test  sites  are  anticipated. 

Several  other  studies  conducted  over  the  last  few  years  have 
strongly  recommended  that  state  and  national  organizations 
construct  and  revise  policies  on  the  basis  of  school 
accountability  and  student  performance.  For  example,  the 
National  Governors'  Association  recommended  in  its  report,  titled 
Time  for  Results:  The  Governors'  1991  Report  on  Education,  that 

rewards  and  sanctions  be  introduced  for  schools  and  school 
districts  based  on  the  extent  to  which  schools  met  realistic 
goals  for  students'  academic  achievement. 

This  new  set  of  priorities  which  emphasizes  student  learning  is 
not  now  a part  of  the  Illinois  school  district  recognition 
process.  Therefore,  even  if  no  other  changes  were  anticipated, 
it  is  evident  that  the  present  recognition  and  supervision  system 
would  have  to  be  refocused  to  give  priority  to  student  learning. 

Efficient  Use  of  State  Resources 

It  is  clear  that  a regulatory  system  which  does  not  have  the 
technical  assistance  and  other  resources  of  the  agency  firmly  and 
formally  tied  to  it  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  produce  school 
improvement.  It  is  only  when  such  other  available  tools  are 
clearly  linked  to  the  regulatory  process  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  all  necessary  state  effort,  properly  focused,  is  being 
applied  to  local  problems.  Such  a visible  connection  carries  the 
important  message  that  the  regulatory  process  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  is  instead  an  integrated  part  of  an  overall  state 
school  improvement  effort. 

Public  Awareness  and  Accountability 

It  has  long  been  known  that  full  public  information  about  school 
programs  and  problems  can  create  powerful  momentum  for 
improvement.  The  state  has  formally  recognized  the  value  of  the 
public  receiving  important  insights  into  the  problems  of  local 
schools  by  placing  stringent  public  reporting  requirements  in 
report  card  and  student  learning  assessment  legislation. 

In  contrast,  the  state's  regulatory  process,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  confined  to  a quiet  dialogue  between  state, 
regional,  and  local  officials.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
results  of  the  process,  including  the  recognition  status  assigned 
to  a school  or  district,  be  communicated  to  the  public  at  any 
level.  This  means  that  while  the  value  of  public  awareness  of 
school  or  school  district  problems  is  well  known,  the  present 
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system  has  no  provisions  for  ensuring  that  the  local  community  is 
aware  of  the  regulatory  conditions  or  status  of  its  local 
schools. 

Identifying  Important  Differences  Among  Local  School  Districts 

One  of  the  concluding  statements  of  the  State  Board's 
instructional  program  mandate  study  set  the  stage  for 
consideration  of  a process  which  provides  for  differential 
treatment  of  school  districts  based  on  their  recognition  status. 

...it  (the  state)  has  pursued  a method  of  mandating  which 
surely  stultifies  creativity  at  the  local  level  in  schools 
where  it  could  exist  to  a high  degree,  while  not  assuring 
that  appropriate  state  controls  exist  on  schools  where  high 
purpose  and  commitment  are  lacking. 

The  statement  called  attention  to  both  the  differences  among 
districts  and  the  need  to  treat  them  in  a manner  which  recognizes 
those  differences.  The  impetus  for  differentiating  among 
districts  in  the  recognition  process  was  increased  during  the 
discussions  surrounding  educational  reform  and  was  made 
imperative  by  a new  state  requirement  to  recognize  and  commend 
top-achieving  schools. 

The  1986  and  1989  surveys  of  other  state  regulatory  systems 
indicated  that  a number  of  them  provide  more  than  the  traditional 
two-tier  ranking  (e.g.,  Acceptable/Not  Acceptable,  or  Full 
Accredited/Probationary) . Some  states  have  special  recognition 
mechanisms  outside  the  regulatory  process,  while  others  use 
monetary  awards  for  excellence. 

The  practice  in  a number  of  states  of  acknowledging  the 
differences  among  schools  and  school  districts,  and  identifying 
those  which  are  excellent  as  well  as  those  which  do  not  meet 
expectations,  serves  at  least  two  purposes.  It  gives  a more 
realistic  picture  of  differences  among  local  school  districts  and 
also  communicates  to  the  public  meaningful  information  about 
schools  in  the  state.  It  also  allows  the  state  to  reasonably 
differentiate  the  intensity  of  its  involvement  with  local  school 
districts,  giving  appropriate  attention  to  those  with  more  severe 
compliance  problems  and  offering  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  enough  flexibility  for  experimentation  and  creativity. 

As  previously  mentioned,  only  two  of  the  three  classifications  in 
the  Illinois  system  are  used.  The  two  used,  as  presently 
defined,  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  broad  range  of  qualitative 
differences  among  those  school  districts,  which  are  otherwise  in 
technical  compliance.  Since  the  public  needs  and  legitimately 
desires  qualitative  information  about  its  schools,  and  since 
meaningful  distinctions  in  recognition  status  would  support  the 
state's  interest  in  school  improvement,  modifications  in  the 
Illinois  system  are  clearly  needed. 
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A Hierarchy  of  State  Interests 


The  State  Board  study  of  instructional  program  mandates  concluded 
with  the  observation  that  "...there  has  been  a gradual  blurring 
of  the  state's  view  of  fundamental  educational  purposes, 
accompanied  by  a growing  diffusion  of  resources...."  It  is 
apparent  that  the  state  has  since  acted  to  establish  in  its 
statutes  that  there  are  priorities  among  the  expectations  it  (as 
well  as  the  public)  has  placed  on  schools. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  having  the  responsibility  of  defining 
requirements  for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
establishes  that  the  primary  purpose  of  schooling  is  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  and  culture  through  which  children 
learn  in  areas  necessary  to  their  continuing  development. 
Such  areas  include  the  language  arts,  mathematics,  the 
biological,  physical  and  social  sciences,  the  fine  arts  and 
physical  development  and  health.  Each  school  district  shall 
give  priority  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  including 
funds,  time  allocation,  personnel,  and  facilities,  to 
fulfilling  the  primary  purpose  of  schooling.  (The  School 
Code . Section  27-1) 

The  implications  for  the  state's  regulatory  responsibilities  are 
apparent;  no  longer  can  the  state  process  consider  each  of  its 
requirements  as  having  comparable  weight  in  determining  the 
recognition  status  awarded  to  the  schools  of  Illinois.  Instead, 
the  process  should  acknowledge  that  certain  factors  are  more 
relevant  to  the  state's  primary  interests  than  others  and  will  be 
clearly  identified  as  such  in  regulatory  criteria. 

Schools  as  the  Focus  of  Improvement;  School  Districts  as  the 
Focus  of  Accountability 

The  past  decade  or  so  of  research  on  school  effectiveness  has 
established  that  the  school  is  the  appropriate  locus  for  efforts 
in  school  improvement.  This  finding  was  reflected  in  1985 
education  reform  legislation  which  required  that  report  card  data 
be  presented  by  school  and  that  the  role  of  the  building 
principal  be  redefined  to  emphasize  instructional  leadership. 

These  and  other  factors  clearly  validate  the  appropriateness  of 
the  regulatory  system's  examination  of  individual  school  sites 
and  indicate  that  it  should  be  retained.  Despite  that  focus, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  school  district,  through  its 
governing  board  and  central  administration,  bears  final 
accountability  for  the  quality  of  all  its  schools.  Therefore, 
the  recognition  status  of  the  district  as  a whole  should  be  able 
to  differ  from  individual  schools  therein. 
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A Range  of  Meaningful  State  Responses  to  Local  School  District 
Conditions 

The  responses  available  to  the  state  when  local  school  districts 
are  in  substantial  noncompliance  are  limited.  Dissolution  of  a 
school  district  is  not  a real  option  in  the  majority  of 
situations,  and  withholding  of  state  common  school  funds  may  be 
counter-productive  to  the  purpose  of  school  improvement  and  would 
have  wide  variation  in  its  effect  since  school  districts  receive 
different  levels  of  support  from  the  state.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  such  remedies  have  almost  never  been  used. 
Clearly,  fair  and  effective  alternatives  are  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  always  be  available  "appropriate 
state  controls. . .on  schools  where  high  purpose  and  commitment  are 
lacking."  Numerous  states  now  authorize  definitive  state 
intervention  in  seriously  deficient  schools  and  school  districts. 
It  is  a method  of  last  resort,  used  only  for  schools  with  severe 
problems  which  have  exhausted  all  the  time  limits  and  resources 
available  to  them  without  achieving  even  marginal  compliance. 

The  situation  in  New  Jersey,  perhaps  representing  an  extreme  on 
the  spectrum  of  potential  state  roles  stipulates  a 5-year  state 
takeover  of  any  school  district  consistently  found  to  be 
"educationally  bankrupt." 

The  state's  concern  for  school  improvement  and  for  providing 
support  to  school  districts  has  been  discussed  earlier  in  this 
report,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  the  guiding  principle 
for  developing  a broader  range  of  state  response  to  local 
district  compliance  problems. 
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III.  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


"Given  the  answers  to  questions  1-3,  what  should  the  form  and 
character  of  the  state's  role  in  regulating  education  be  for  both 
the  immediate  and  long-term  future?" 


The  school  district  recognition  process  in  Illinois  is  the  means 
for  evaluating  the  conditions  thought  vital  for  the  operation  of 
schools.  It  reflects  the  variety  of  demands  on  schools  that  have 
been  incorporated  into  rules  and  regulations  in  the  course  of 
many  years.  Despite  its  voluminous  criteria,  it  is  apparent  that 
it  lacks  a great  deal  when  it  is  compared  to  the  demands  facing 
us  for  a different  focus  and  stronger  accountability. 

The  study, he.min  in  1986  f therefore  ends  with  the  general 

conclusion  that  the  process  for  state  recognition  of  school 
districts  is  not  appropriate  in  its  present_tor^  ft  is  also 
apparent  from  the  study  that  changes  in  the  system  will  best 
occur  within" the  framework  of  principles  which  address  both  the 
shortcomingso f the  system  as  it  stands  and  the  demands  likely  to 
be  placed  upon  it  in  the  future. 

Subsequent  to  the  1987  release  of  the  study,  public  comment  was 
received  by  organizations  such  as  the  Illinois  Association  of 
School  Boards,  the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
and  Ed-RED  (Education,  Research  and  Development) . Public  comment 
was  generally  favorable  toward  the  proposed  principles,  with 
minor  concern  about  the  need  to  increase  local  (rather  than 
state)  regulatory  control,  and  to  increase  the  flexibility  of 
offering  regulatory  waivers.  There  is  also  a growing  trend 
toward  emphasizing  student  learning  outcomes.  The  two  points 
receiving  the  most  negative  comment,  however,  dealt  with 
potential  state  "receivership"  of  distressed  districts  as  well  as 
district  rating  procedures  (the  district  being  rated  in  accord 
with  its  lowest  rated  school) . 

In  light  of  this  public  comment,  as  well  as  developments  in 
Illinois  and  elsewhere,  several  of  the  original  proposed 
principles  listed  in  Attachment  B have  been  changed.  In 
particular,  the  changes  introduce  the  concept  of  educational 
indicators,  lengthen  from  five  to  seven  years  the  cycle  for 
recognition  visits  to  top  districts,  make  it  possible  for  all 
districts  to  apply  for  regulatory  exemptions,  and  clarify  the 
concept  of  administrative  oversight.  The  changes  also  include 
deletion  of  the  original  principle  recommending  that  the  rating 
of  school  districts  be  no  higher  than  their  lowest  rated  school. 
Each  of  the  principles  has  been  changed  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
words  and  to  clarify  the  content. 

All  of  the  new  principles  being  proposed  to  the  Board  are  shown 
in  the  following  section  of  this  paper. 
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IV.  RECOMMENDED  REGULATORY  PRINCIPLES 
AND  ACTIONS 


Regulatory  Principles 

The  State  Board  of  Education  believes  that  it  is  time  to  change 
the  public  school  regulatory  process,  that  this  should  be 
achieved  through  a collaborative  process  based  upon  the  following 
principles,  and  that  providing  flexibility  of  means,  while 
assuring  accountability  for  results,  should  guide  the  work  of  all 
those  engaged  in  this  major  effort  to  improve  education  in 
Illinois. 

1.  The  state's  regulatory  process  should  help  school  districts 
improve  education  and  achieve  their  goals  and  objectives  for 
student  learning.  The  process  should  use  educational 
indicators  which  combine  information  about  program 
availability,  school  finance,  student  characteristics, 
student  achievement,  and  other  data,  and  should  ensure  the 
coordination  of  state  agency  resources  to  assist  in  solving 
problems  identified  through  the  process. 

2.  The  regulatory  process  should  give  priority  to  determining 
that  school  districts  have  clear  and  widely  understood 
learning  objectives  for  their  students;  that  suitable 
systems  for  measuring  student  performance  are  in  place;  that 
assessment  results  are  used  to  make  changes  necessary  to 
improving  student  learning;  and  that  parents  and  citizens 
are  regularly  informed  of  problems  encountered  and  actions 
taken  to  improve  student  performance. 

3.  Confirmation  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  required  programs 
and  services,  properly  certified  staff,  and  other  conditions 
which  the  state  deems  necessary  in  its  schools,  should 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  recognition  process. 
However,  neither  these  elements  nor  student  test  scores 
should  be  considered  as  the  sole  basis  for  determining  a 
school  district's  recognition  status. 

4.  The  regulatory  process  should  define  levels  of  state 
attention  needed  by  individual  schools  or  districts  by 
creating  a spectrum  of  regulatory  classifications.  For 
example,  districts  at  the  top  end  of  the  spectrum  could  be 
in  a seven-year  cycle  of  recognition  (subject  to  annual 
written  assurances)  while  those  at  the  other  end  could  be 
subject  to  state  supervision  on  a regular  basis  as  specified 
in  the  context  of  a school  improvement  plan.  In  such  a 
process,  the  state  should  retain  the  responsibility  to  visit 
any  school  district  or  school  if  it  has  information  to 
warrant  such  action. 

The  regulatory  process  should  have  a sufficient  number  of 
levels  to  distinguish  important  variations  in  the  quality  of 
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5. 


compliance  and  the  severity  of  problems  among  and  between 
schools  and  districts.  The  designations  used  should  be 
familiar  and  should  convey  clear  and  meaningful  messages  to 
the  public. 

6.  The  regulatory  process  should  contribute  to  the  general 
advancement  of  educational  practice  in  Illinois  by  allowing 
school  districts  to  request  and  receive  regulatory 
exemptions  in  order  to  engage  in  special  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  enhance  student  learning. 

7.  The  regulatory  process  should  require  comprehensive  state 
and  local  public  reporting  of  all  recognition  status 
determinations . 

8.  The  regulatory  process  should  include  a range  of  appropriate 
state  actions  based  on  the  principle  of  preventing  schools 
from  reaching  unacceptable  conditions.  Use  of  an 
intervention  such  as  administrative  oversight  should  be 
carefully  circumscribed  and  restricted  for  use  only  as  a 
temporary  measure  of  last  resort  when  more  positive  measures 
have  failed  to  produce  improvement. 

9.  The  process  should  include  appropriate  due  process 
provisions  through  which  local  school  districts  may  appeal 
their  designated  recognition  status. 

Recommended  Actions 


It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  begin  the 
process  necessary  to  reshape  its  regulation  of  local  school 
districts  by  taking  the  following  actions  regarding  the  state 
system  of  school  district  recognition. 

A.  This  report  and  the  proposed  regulatory  principles  should  be 
widely  distributed  and  opportunities  should  be  provided  for 
public  comment  prior  to  State  Board  adopting  a set  of 
Regulatory  Principles  to  guide  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a new  recognition  and  supervision  system. 

B.  Subsequent  to  adoption  of  its  Regulatory  Principles,  the 
State  Board  should  direct  the  State  Superintendent  to 
develop  the  proposed  new  system  and  a timeframe  for  its 
implementation  by  the  1991-92  school  year,  including  any 
recommendations  for  legislation.  The  system  and  its 
timeframe  for  implementation  should  be  developed  with  the 
advice  of  representative  members  of  the  education,  business, 
and  labor  communities,  and  the  public. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 


THE  RECOGNITION  PROCESS 

In  Illinois,  recognition  signifies  the  state's  formal 
acknowledgement  that  a school  or  school  district  is  operating  in 
reasonable  compliance  with  what  is  required  of  it  and  is  thus 
eligible  to  continue  to  receive  general  state  aid. 

Illinois  has  three  classes  of  recognition:  Full  Recognition, 

Probationary  Recognition,  and  Nonrecognition. 

. Full  Recognition  means  that  the  recipient  is  generally  in 
conformance  with  state  laws  and  regulations  as  set  forth  in 
the  rules,  Public  Schools  Evaluation.  Recognition  and 
Supervision.  Virtually  all  Illinois  school  districts 
receive  a Full  Recognition  designation  each  year.  A school 
district  may  be  awarded  Full  Recognition  even  though  one  or 
more  of  its  schools  may  have  a lesser  status. 

. Probationary  Recognition  means  that  the  school  district  is 
in  significant  noncompliance  with  state  requirements  and  is 
being  warned  that  it  must  make  certain  improvements. 

All  school  districts  receiving  Full  Recognition  or 
Probationary  Recognition  are  eligible  to  receive  general 
state  aid  for  that  school  year. 

. Nonrecognition  means  that  the  school  or  school  district  is 
not  meeting  state  requirements  and  that  the  state  has 
withdrawn  its  approval.  General  state  aid  cannot  be 
provided  to  a district  which  has  a Nonrecognition  status 
and,  if  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  this  designation  are 
not  corrected  within  a year,  the  district  is  dissolved  and 
the  students  assigned  to  a neighboring  district  or 
districts . 

With  few  exception  on  record,  no  school  district  in  Illinois  has 
been  awarded  Nonrecognition  status.  One  exception  occurred  in 
the  mid-1970's  and  involved  a very  small,  poor,  rural  high  school 
district  in  southeastern  Illinois.  Following  a year  of 
Probationary  Recognition  and  a subsequent  year  of  Nonrecognition, 
its  building  was  closed,  the  district  disbanded  and  its  students 
assigned  to  a neighboring  district.  Another  occurred  more 
recently,  i.e.,  in  1988,  when  a small  elementary  district  was 
placed  on  Nonrecognition  for  failing  to  open  its  school  for  two 
consecutive  years,  sending  its  students  elsewhere. 

A fourth  designation  — "Pending  Further  Audit"  — is  a temporary 
classification  used  only  in  situations  where  compliance  problems 
can  and  are  expected  to  be  resolved  within  a limited  period  of 
time.  This  is  not  an  official  recognition  status  and  it  is 
eventually  replaced  by  a formal  designation. 
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On  what  basis  is  recognition  status  granted? 


Recognition  status  is  granted  each  year  to  every  public  school 
district  and  each  school  within  each  district;  more  than  5,000 
such  certificates  are  distributed  annually.  One  of  two  processes 
is  used  for  determining  district  status:  either  an  annual 

application  only,  or  an  annual  application  and  an  on-site 
visitation. 


1.  Every  school  district  must  file  an  annual  application 
for  recognition.  This  one-page  document  provides 
certain  basic  information  and  assurances  regarding  the 
schools  and  the  school  district.  For  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  state's  school  districts,  this 
application  serves  as  the  only  basis  for  the  awarding 
of  recognition  status  for  the  following  year  and  is 
essentially  a pro  forma  activity. 

2.  Each  year,  approximately  one-third  of  the  local  school 
districts  in  Illinois  receive  a recognition  visit.  The 
recognition  status  of  these  districts  is  determined  by 
the  results  of  this  supervisory  visit,  as  described  in 
the  following  sections. 

Circumstances  which  trigger  more  frequent  visitations  to  some 
districts  are  any  school  or  district  with  a probationary  status; 
districts  with  chronic  minor  compliance  problems  not  severe 
enough  to  result  in  probationary  status;  and  districts  about 
which  the  state  agency  has  received  complaints. 

An  additional  exception  to  the  three-year  cycle  of  visitations  is 
the  Chicago  school  district  which,  because  of  its  size  and 
complexity,  is  subdivided  and  each  subarea  visited  on  a four- 
year  cycle. 

What  is  the  visitation  process? 

Each  year  in  the  late  summer,  agency  staff  plan  the  school 
district  recognition  and  supervision  visits  they  will  make  during 
the  year.  Teams  are  assigned  for  each  visit,  varying  in  makeup 
according  to  the  size  of  the  school  district  in  question.  A 
three-person  team,  made  up  of  one  person  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  one  official  each  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  ( DPH)  and  the  school  district's  Educational  Service  Region 
(ESR) , can  cover  the  attendance  centers  in  a small  district 
(e.g.,  less  than  200  students)  in  a one-day  recognition  visit. 
Larger  school  districts  may  need  as  many  as  five  State  Board 
staff  members,  four  representatives  from  the  DPH  and  the  ESR,  and 
four  or  five  days  to  cover  the  greater  number  of  attendance 
centers.  The  Public  Health  representative  is  responsible  for 
assessing  compliance  with  the  state's  immunization  and  health 
examination  requirements.  The  regional  superintendent 
participates  especially  in  the  inspection  of  facilities  for 
Health  and  Life  Safety  purposes.  Normally,  no  district 
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visitation  involves  more  than  five  State  Board  of  Education 
staff. 

Before  the  visit,  a school  district  is  notified  and  asked  to 
gather  all  necessary  materials  for  the  team  to  inspect.  In  most 
cases,  since  school  districts  are  aware  of  the  three-year  cycle, 
their  personnel  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  this 
regular  event.  Although  the  members  of  the  team  are  provided 
with  a concise  statistical  and  financial  profile  of  the  district 
they  are  preparing  to  visit,  most  of  the  other  information  about 
the  district  which  is  available  within  the  state  agency  (for 
example,  information  on  student  achievement  or  the  results  of 
most  other  agency  program  compliance  monitoring)  is  not  typically 
made  available  to  them  or  considered  in  the  recognition  process. 
On  the  day  of  the  visit,  the  team  assembles  in  the  district 
superintendent's  office  to  outline  the  process  of  the  visit.  The 
team  members  then  conduct  the  visit  which  consists  of  reviewing 
local  school  board  minutes  and  teacher  certification  files  and 
spot-checking  other  documents  (activities  which  require  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  available  time) , visiting  some 
classes  to  verify  that  the  subjects  taught  match  the  master  class 
schedule,  and  taking  a walking  tour  to  inspect  the  physical 
plant.  They  also  talk  to  school  personnel  regarding  requirements 
which  may  not  be  verifiable  in  other  ways  (for  example,  to 
determine  that  emergency  drills  are  held  as  required)  and  also 
informally  as  the  need  arises. 

At  the  end  of  the  visit,  which  is  two  days  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  team  reassembles  to  submit  its  written  findings  to  the 
team  leader.  In  an  exit  conference,  the  team  leader  gives  the 
district  superintendent  an  oral  review  that  includes  any  areas  of 
commendation,  concern  or  noncompliance,  and  an  indication  of  the 
district's  recommended  status.  The  recommendation  will  be  for 
Full  Recognition,  Probationary  Recognition,  Nonrecognition,  or 
Pending  Further  Audit. 

A district  superintendent  who  disagrees  with  the  team's 
recommended  recognition  status  may  state  objections  during  the 
exit  conference,  which  is  the  first  of  five  possible  levels  of 
appeal  to  the  state  agency.  The  district  superintendent  will 
then  receive  a written  report  and  recommended  status  within  a 
month  of  the  visit  and  must  make  written  response  to  any  cited 
areas  of  noncompliance  or  concern  within  45  days. 

In  each  instance  where  noncompliance  is  cited,  there  is  specific 
followup  by  agency  staff  in  the  form  of  an  administrative  review. 
This  process,  which  may  include  additional  visits  to  the 
district,  is  the  means  for  assuring  school  district  movement 
toward  compliance. 

At  the  state  level,  the  report  on  a district  is  reviewed  and  sent 
through  administrative  levels  for  approval.  Quarterly  meetings 
are  held  during  the  year  to  discuss  the  results  of  all  visits 
undertaken  during  the  preceding  2-3  months,  and  to  give  district 
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personnel  further  opportunities  to  appeal  their  recommended 
status. 

The  annual  cycle  of  visitations  and  decisions  is  closed  in  late 
summer  when  every  public  school  district  and  attendance  center  in 
the  state  is  sent  its  annual  certificate  of  Recognition, 
Probationary  Recognition  or  Nonrecognition  for  the  forthcoming 
year.  The  certificate  is  signed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  and  the  appropriate  Regional  Superintendent.  Although 
many  schools  and  districts  display  their  certificate,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  they  do  so  nor  that  they  advise  the  public  about 
their  recognition  status. 

What  evaluative  criteria  are  used  in  the  visitation  process? 

All  school  districts,  whether  to  be  visited  that  year  or  not, 
must  reply  to  nine  assurance  statements  that  constitute  a basic 
spot-check  of  district  conditions. 

On  a school  district  visitation,  team  members  work  with  a School 
Evaluation  Form  divided  into  six  sections,  containing  a series  of 
statements  and  substatements.  Each  statement  describes  a 
characteristic  required  by  law  and  regulation  to  be  present  in  a 
school  district.  The  team  member  notes  its  presence  or  absence 
("In  Compliance:  Yes  - No")  and  makes  comments  as  necessary. 

The  areas  of  school  district  operation  covered  by  this  form  are: 
Governance  and  Operations,  General  Health  and  Safety,  Personnel, 
Instructional  Program  and  Services,  Special  Education,  and  New 
Mandates.  Although  the  statements  (commonly  referred  to  as 
probes)  have  significant  breadth  and  variety,  it  is  possible  to 
make  several  generalizations  about  them. 

. They  reflect  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  a condition 
(e.g.,  written  policies,  certificates,  course  schedules, 
hours  taught) . 

. A substantial  portion  of  the  probes  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
review  of  school  district  records. 

. They  do  not  in  any  way  address  student  learning  or  its 
assessment. 

. Some  probes,  as  a practical  matter  depend  primarily  on 

assurances  from  local  authorities  (e.g.,  nondiscriminatory 
hiring,  emergency  drills,  use  of  volunteer  personnel) . 

. The  probes  are  presented  in  a manner  which  implies  that  they 
are  of  equal  importance  and  are  therefore  given  equal  weight 
in  the  determination  of  status. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 


1987  Proposed  Regulatory  Principles 

1.  The  regulatory  process  should  reflect  the  state's 
responsibility  to  help  school  districts  improve  education  by 
helping  them  achieve  their  expressed  goals  and  objectives 
for  student  learning.  To  that  end,  the  process  should  be 
diagnostic;  should  draw  upon  the  extensive  information  on 
student  achievement,  student  characteristics,  school  finance 
and  other  data  available  at  the  state  level;  and  should 
apply  all  state  agency  resources  to  the  solutions  of 
problems  identified  through  the  process. 

2.  The  regulatory  process  should  give  priority  to  determining 
the  degree  to  which  school  districts  have  clearly 
established,  widely  understood  learning  objectives  for  their 
students;  that  suitable  assessment  systems  for  ascertaining 
learning  levels  of  students  are  in  place;  that  the  results 
of  such  assessment  are  used  to  make  the  reasonable 
adjustments  necessary  to  improving  student  learning;  and, 
that  parents  and  citizens  are  kept  fully  aware  of  problems 
encountered  and  solutions  implemented  to  improve  student 
performance. 

3.  Confirmation  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  courses, 
properly  certified  staff,  student  records,  emergency  drills, 
and  other  factors  in  the  present  system  which  the  state,  by 
law,  has  indicated  are  necessary  in  its  schools,  should 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  recognition  process. 
However,  these  elements  should  be  classified  in  terms  of 
their  relative  importance  to  the  state  and  they  should  no 
longer  be  considered  sufficient  by  themselves  to  be  the 
basis  for  determining  a school  district's  recognition 
status . 

4 . The  regulatory  process  should  focus  state  activity  on  school 
districts  with  the  greatest  need  by  creating  a spectrum  of 
regulatory  classifications  of  sufficient  breadth  to  define 
the  varying  levels  of  state  attention  needed  by  individual 
schools  or  districts.  For  example,  districts  at  the  top  end 
of  such  a range  could  be  in  a five-year  cycle  of 
recognition,  while  those  at  the  other  extreme  with  severe 
problems  could  be  under  virtually  continuous  state 
supervision.  In  such  a process,  the  state  should  retain  the 
authority  to  visit  any  school  district  or  school  if  it  has 
information  that  local  conditions  have  changed  sufficiently 
to  warrant  renewed  state  attention. 

5.  The  regulatory  process  should  exhibit  a clear  intent  to 
communicate  to  the  public  differences  among  and  between 
schools  and  districts  by  having  a sufficient  number  of 
levels  to  convey  degrees  of  variation  in  the  guality  of 
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compliance  and  the  severity  of  problems  identified. 
Therefore,  the  designations  used  should  be  familiar  and 
should  convey  clear  and  meaningful  messages  to  the  public. 

6.  The  regulatory  process  should  contribute  to  the  general 
advancement  of  educational  practice  in  Illinois  by  allowing 
school  districts  which  have  been  determined  to  be  in  top 
recognition  status  to  request  and  receive  exemptions  from 
selected  elements  of  the  regulatory  requirements  in  order  to 
engage  in  special,  innovative  or  experimental  programs  and 
activities . 

7.  The  school'  district  is  the  authoritative  administrative 
level  for  distribution  of  resources  and  determination  of 
local  policy  and  practice.  Therefore,  the  regulatory 
process  should  treat  the  school  district  as  accountable  for 
the  status  of  compliance  and  improvement  for  all  of  its 
schools,  and  its  recognition  status  should  be  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  lowest  status  held  by  any  of  its  schools. 

8.  The  regulatory  process  should  require  comprehensive  state 
and  local  public  reporting  of  all  recognition  status 
determinations . 

9.  The  process  should  make  provision  for  a range  of  appropriate 
sanctions,  including  a provision  for  a form  of  educational 
receivership  which,  for  necessary  periods  of  time  and  under 
extreme  conditions,  would  permit  or  require  state  action  to 
temporarily  assume  local  governance  of  education  in  a given 
community.  Use  of  such  intervention  should  be  carefully 
circumscribed  and  restricted  for  use  only  as  a temporary 
measure  of  last  resort  when  more  positive  measures  have 
failed  to  produce  improvement. 

10.  The  process  should  include  appropriate  due  process 

provisions  through  which  local  school  districts  may  appeal 
their  designated  recognition  status. 


BS/1 
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2nd  Report 

“Educational  Choice  for  Illinois” 


EDUCATIONAL  CHOICE  FOR  ILLINOIS 


Purpose  and  Background 

In  August  of  1988,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  as  one  of 
its  objectives  the  establishment  of  a statewide  policy  on  choice,  in  view  of 
the  ongoing  controversy  surrounding  it  and  the  various  claims  being  made 
about  its  potential,  both  positive  and  negative.  This  objective  was  set 
forth  in  support  of  the  Board's  broader  goal  of  fostering  equity  and 
excellence  for  all  Illinois  students. 

Educational  choice  has  been  the  focus  of  considerable  debate  in  recent  years, 
and  the  attention  it  has  received  does  not  appear  to  be  waning.  At  the 
federal  level,  both  President  Bush  and  Education  Secretary  Cavazos  have 
spoken  strongly  in  favor  of  parental  choice  as  a catalyst  for  improving  the 
nation's  educational  system.  The  public  at  large  also  favors  allowing 
families  to  choose  among  schools,  as  Gallup  polls  over  the  last  several  years 
have  demonstrated.  Four  states  already  have  enacted  statewide  choice 
legislation,  and  numerous  others  are  considering  the  adoption  of  choice 
policies  or  specific  choice  plans. 

The  enactment  of  the  "Chicago  reform  legislation"  (P.A.  85-1418)  several 
months  later  brought  choice  to  the  fore  in  one  specific  context.  It  required 
the  State  Board  to  "study  and  develop  an  array  of  proposed  incentive 
programs"  which  could  be  used  within  School  District  #299  to  allow  families 
to  apply  for  the  admission  of  their  children  to  any  school  in  the  district  or 
subdistrict.  This  study  focusing  on  one  particular  choice  system, 
intradistrict  open  enrollment,  was  to  be  conducted  in  consultation  with  the 
Chicago  school  district  and  any  other  interested  school  districts. 

The  Chicago  reform  legislation  directed  the  State  Board  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  results  of  its  investigation  of  intradistrict  open 
enrollment  as  that  variation  of  choice  applies  to  the  Chicago  school  system. 
That  report  will  be  contained  in  a separate  document,  which  will  discuss  the 
current  status  of  choice  within  the  Chicago  district  and  the  implications  of 
expanding  the  choices  available  in  light  of  some  of  the  other  changes  brought 
about  by  P.A.  85-1418.  The  report  will  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  early  in  1990. 

This  paper  will  discuss  the  factors  which  should  define  the  policy  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  educational  choice.  The  paper 
results  from  a staff  policy  study  in  which  existing  choice  initiatives  in 
other  states  were  examined  in  terms  of  their  aims  and  results,  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  their  potential  usefulness  here. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  issue,  a decision  was  made  to  expand  the 
required  consultation  with  interested  school  districts  to  include  other 
organizations  and  parties  statewide  who  are  interested  in  education  and  to 
cover  the  whole  gamut  of  possible  choice  plans  and  policies.  This  would 
enable  the  Board  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  intradistrict  open 
enrollment  as  required,  while  forming  a clearer  picture  of  how  choice  in 
general  is  viewed  by  the  various  stakeholders  around  the  state.  The 
information  gathered  could  thus  be  used  both  to  fulfill  the  specific 
legislative  mandate  and  to  address  the  Board's  broader  objective  regarding  a 
statewide  choice  policy. 
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>ur  public  meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose  in  early  August  of  1989, 
including  one  which  was  specific  to  Chicago  District  #299.  The  5BE  staff 
study  group  also  met  privately  with  several  representatives  of  that  district, 
in  order  to  gather  needed  information  on  the  extent  of  the  choices  currently 
available  and  the  potential  for  expanding  them.  Background  material  on 
choice  was  disseminated  to  those  invited  to  attend  the  meetings,  in  order  to 
focus  the  discussion.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  found  in  the  later 
sections  of  this  paper  are  based  upon  a synthesis  of  the  available 
information  about  choice  plans  in  Illinois  and  other  states,  the  points 
raised  during  these  discussions,  and  written  comments  which  were  submitted. 


Overview  of  Choice  Plans 


The  alternatives  now  most  commonly  associated  with  educational  choice  are 
magnet  schools  and  open  enrollment.  Also  gaining  support  are  controlled 
choice  and  postsecondary  options,  as  well  as  statewide  interdistrict  open 
enrollment  or  transfer  plans.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  briefly  below, 
along  with  notes  about  mechanisms  which  have  been  proposed  to  support 
educational  choice  (voucher  plans  and  tuition  tax  credits). 

Magnet  Schools 

Magnet  schools  are  the  most  widespread  and  familiar  form  of  public  school 
cKoTcil^Lv^Lilabl e todays  They  originated  as  an  urban  phenomenon,  with 
desegregation  as  their  major  objective.  The  operating  theory  was  that  a 
school  with  a high-quality  or  distinctive  program  or  teaching  focus  could 
attract  students  to  attend  schop4-in  an  area  where  their  families  did  not 
(could  not  or  would  not)  live.Qr.hus  many  magnets  represent  an  attempt  to 
attrapt^whi te  students  into  inner-city  schools  in  the  interest  of  racial 
balanceQ  The  converse  has  also  been  used,  giving  urban  minority  students  the 
opportunity  to  attend  largely  white  schools. 

In  order  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  such  schools,  additional  resources 
have  typically  been  made  available  to  them.  This  has  often  meant  improved 
educational  services  for  the  students  who  could  meet  a magnet's  selective 
entrance  requirements  or  find  space  in  one.  However,  use  of  magnets  often 
has  no  positive  effect  on  rnndi  tloa^_J_n  non-magnet  schoal  s in  tne  same  — 

it  mavlead-to-thei  r .dec line  if  their  most  motivated 
S tiiff  and  ta  1 pntp.d — stndpnts  , and  thpir.mnst  ar  ti  vp  .jrncU  nfnrim^dJgTT^  are 
" skimmed  off."  For  this  rpasnn,  magnpts  hav.e--c.ame.  _ under.fi  re  for  be  i n g 
elitist,  enriching  some  educational  environments  whi  le  d ep  le  ttli^ofti5r"S^;a.n  d 
w ul&aing  the  inequities  perceived  to.  exi  st  among  various- schools . The 
decision  to  spend  large  amounts  of  money  on  transportation  for  a relatively 
small  portion  of  a district's  student  body  has  also  come  under  scrutiny, 
especially  when  plans  call  for  students  to  travel  long  distances  to  and  from 
suburbs . 
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Open  Enrollment 

Open  enrollment  within  a district  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all  families 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  among  all  their  local  schools  to  find  one  which 
they  prefer.  This  is  believed  to  set  up  a dynamic  situation  in  which  "good" 
schools  will  attract  students  and  "poor"  schools  will  lose  them,  providing  an 
obvious  incentive  for  school  improvement  as  the  local  community  defines  it. 
While  choice  can  be  offered  among  the  schools  as  they  are,  often  the  plan 
also  includes  the  eventual  diversification  of  curricular  themes  and  teaching 
approaches.  This  is  done  either  by  altering  some  neighborhood  schools,  or  by 
adding  alternatives,  or  by  "magnetizing"  all  schools  in  a district  over 
time.  Such  a plan  relies  on  making  all  schools  into  schools  of  choice, 
explicitly  recognizing  the  concept  that  there  is  "no  one  best  way"  to  educate 
all  students. 

Alternative  schools,  teacher-initiated  schools,  and  chartered  schools  are  all 
educational  programs  developed  to  provide  options  other  than  the  traditional 
neighborhood  school.  Some  such  programs  are  geared  to  students  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  "regular"  schools;  others  are  meant  for  gifted  students 
interested  in  progressing  at  an  accelerated  pace;  still  others  have  come 
about  as  the  result  of  educators'  desire  to  work  in  a different  environment 
or  to  provide  a particular  instructional  focus.  In  many  instances  these  have 
been  added  to  the  existing  system  of  "regular"  schools  to  accomplish  a 
specific  purpose,  i.e.,  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  segment(s)  of  the  school 
population.  However,  they  may  also  be  used  as  part  of,  or  even  as  the  major 
feature  of,  a system-wide  open  enrollment  plan. 

Control  1 ed  Choi ce 


When  the  features  of  open  enrollment  are  combined  with  desegregation  goals, 
"controlled  choice"  is  the  result.  In  this  plan,  families  list  their  first 
and  alternate  choices  among  schools  within  a district,  but  all  assignments 
are  made  centrally.  As  many  families  as  possible  receive  their  first 
choices,  with  progression  to  second  and  third  choices,  etc.,  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  desired  racial  balance  cannot  otherwise  be  realized.  This 
plan  assumes  that  people  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  will  make 
choices  based  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  an  educational  program  if  they 
receive  accurate  information  and  assistance.  Thus  it  relies  on  an  intensive 
parent  outreach  component  geared  to  the  needs  of  different  segments  of  the 
community,  and  on  the  perception  that  the  assignment  system  is  scrupulously 
fair.  The  communities  using  controlled  choice  to  date  have  chosen  to  combine 
this  mechanism  with  diversification  of  their  schools,  offering  choice  among 
programs  with  significant  differences  and  publicizing  those  differences. 

Postsecondary  Options 

Postsecondary  options  programs  allow  (usually)  eleventh-  and  twelfth-graders 
to  earn  high  school  and  even  college  credit  for  courses  taken  at  colleges  or 
universities.  Under  Minnesota's  program,  for  example,  students  receive 
counseling  before  entering  the  program  and  make  their  applications  through 
their  high  schools,  but  they  do  not  need  the  school's  consent  in  order  to 
participate.  Postsecondary  institutions  set  admissions  standards  for  high 
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school  students,  and  each  high  school  determines  whether  it  will  award 
credits  for  the  work  to  be  taken  at  the  college  level.  State  funding  is 
distributed  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  student's  coursework  accounted 
for  by  each  institution. 

Interdi strict  Choice 


So  far  only  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Nebraska  have  adopted  plans  to 
allow  students  from  throughout  an  entire  state  to  cross  district  boundaries. 
In  some  cases  this  can  be  done  purely  at  the  families'  discretion,  without 
having  to  secure  the  approval  of  their  home  ("sending")  districts.  In 
others,  approval  is  contingent  upon  certain  stated  reasons,  and  restrictions 
may  apply  in  areas  such  as  students'  eligibility  for  extracurricular 
activities  after  such  a transfer.  "Receiving"  districts  must  stipulate  where 
they  have  room  for  transfer  students  and  may  not  pick  and  choose  among 
applicants.  Restrictions  apply  in  cases  where  racial  balance  is  an  issue  or 
a formal  desegregation  order  is  already  in  place.  Each  of  these  states  has 
made  specific,  but  different,  arrangements  governing  which  part  of  any  extra 
transportation  expenses  falls  to  what  parties. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  contains  a description  of  the  results  obtained 
under  some  of  the  choice  plans  which  have  been  described  here.  This 
information  includes  data  on  such  things  as  racial  balance,  student 
achievement,  parent  satisfaction,  educator  morale,  and  changes  in  truancy  and 
absenteeism,  although  the  types  of  information  available  vary  from  case  to 
case.  Where  information  about  excess  costs  attributable  to  choice  is 
available,  it  has  been  included  in  the  appendix. 

Voucher  Plans  and  Tuition  Tax  Credits 


There  has  been  continuing  interest  in  and  debate  about  voucher  plans  and 
tuition  tax  credits  in  the  context  of  educational  choice.  These  are  not 
choice  plans  per  se,  but  are  mechanisms  which  some  propose  as  support  for  and 
broadening  of  parents'  range  of  choices.  Much  of  the  debate  about  these 
mechanisms  arises  from  the  proposals  to  use  them  as  a vehicle  for  creating 
competition  among  and  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  The  idea  behind 
vouchers  is  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  public  funds  for  the  education  of 
children  to  the  institutions  of  their  parents'  choice.  One  variation  on  this 
theme  would  give  disadvantaged  parents  vouchers  worth  more  than  those  given 
to  more  affluent  parents,  to  provide  schools  with  an  incentive  to  serve 
children  with  more  complex  educational  needs.  No  true  voucher  system  has  yet 
been  put  into  effect.  Tuition  tax  credits  have  been  proposed  mainly  to  help 
parents  who  have  chosen  private  schools,  by  allowing  them  to  deduct  certain 
educational  expenses  from  their  taxable  income.  Such  proposals  have 
encountered  legal  roadblocks  because  they  can  be  interpreted  as  a means  to 
the  establishment  of  religion.  An  exception  is  the  state  of  Minnesota,  where 
the  credits  can  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  either  public  or  nonpublic 
school i ng . 
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Summary  of  Oral  and  Written  Comments  Received 


The  notices  inviting  participation  at  the  State  Board's  public  meetings 
included  information  about  the  above-mentioned  types  of  choice.  Participants 
were  asked  to  comment  on  them,  particularly  in  terms  of  their  potential 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  Illinois,  necessary  conditions  for  success, 
and  suggestions  for  Illinois  policy.  The  majority  of  individuals  who 
provided  input  represented  public  school  districts  or  educational  service 
regions.  Other  respondents  included  education  groups  such  as  NEA/IEA,  EDRED, 
the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards,  the  North  Central  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory,  the  Catholic  Conference,  and  the  state  PTA;  business 
organizations  such  as  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association;  and  a variety  of  other  community,  social,  and/or 
political  organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago,  and  Operation  PUSH.  The  main  points  heard  throughout  the 
discussions  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  Many  participants  felt  that  a mandatory  statewide  open  enrollment  plan 
would  be  very  inappropriate  for  Illinois.  They  stated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  structure  a system  fairly  because  of  the  wide  variations  in 
districts'  per-pupil  expenditures  and  saw  a need  for  the  state  to  make  up 
the  difference.  There  was  substantial  concern  about  the  detrimental 
effects  of  interdistrict  competition  for  students,  in  that  poorer 
districts  might  lose  enough  students  to  deprive  them  of  badly  needed 
funds,  leading  to  an  irreversible  cycle  of  flight  and  decline. 

Respondents  felt  that  the  tax  effort  of  residents  in  wealthier  districts 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  serving  nonresident  pupils,  and  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  devote  resources  to  additional  transportation  needs 
at  this  time. 

2.  Local  control  was  stressed  repeatedly,  with  participants  voicing 
objections  to  any  mandate  concerning  choice  which  might  originate  at  the 
state  level.  The  appropriate  role  for  the  State  Board  (assuming  a policy 
stance  favorable  to  choice  in  general)  was  identified  as  encouraging 
districts  to  assess  their  own  needs  for  choice,  and  providing  technical 
assistance  and  advice  drawn  from  the  study  of  other  states'  efforts. 

Also,  respondents  felt  that  no  one  choice  plan  could  be  best  for  every 
district,  and  that  the  best  intradistrict  choice  plans  would-be  those 
developed  locally  and  tailored  to  an  individual  community's  circumstances 
and  needs.  Therefore,  they  urged  that  the  state  not  consider  any  plan 
which  would  mandate  the  same  model  of  choice  for  all  districts. 

3.  Concern  was  repeatedly  voiced  for  equity  of  access,  for  the  necessity  to 
accommodate  existing  desegregation  plans,  and  for  improving  all  schools 
as  opposed  to  creating  a favored  class  of  schools.  Elitism  and 
"educational  triage"  were  described  as  possible  negative  outcomes  of 
choice.  It  was  feared  that  those  students  and  families  most  at  risk  now 
might  be  placed  in  even  greater  educational  jeopardy  if  the  most  talented 
students  and  staff  were  permitted  to  move  to  schools  of  choice  while  the 
less  motivated  or  informed  families  were  left  in  a depleted  educational 
environment.  The  responsibility  of  the  public  schools  to  serve  all 
students  was  noted  in  this  connection. 
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4.  Cost  was  of  great  concern  to  many  of  the  respondents,  in  two  senses. 

First,  they  emphasized  that  the  state  should  not  move  in  the  direction  of 
choice  without  being  willing  to  pay  for  the  costs  associated  with  it. 
Second,  they  questioned  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  go  in  a new  direction 
when  the  resources  they  have  are  needed  for  so  many  other  aspects  of 
their  work.  Here  again,  the  cost  of  moving  some  students  around  was 
thought  to  be  unjustified  in  light  of  competing  needs  for  general  program 
i mprovement . 

5.  School  administrators  in  particular  appeared  to  hold  a wide  range  of 
views  about  where  the  authority  for  educational  decision-making  should 
lie.  Some  stated  that  they  saw  no  reason  to  deny  families  a choice  if  it 
could  be  accomplished  reasonably,  i.e.,  parents  who  are  satisfied  were 
said  to  be  more  likely  to  send  their  children  to  school  prepared  to 
cooperate  and  learn.  Others  felt  that  educators  should  make  these 
decisions  based  on  their  professional  expertise  and  that  students  should 
adapt  to  their  schools'  learning  environments,  not  vice  versa.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  latter  opinion  was  a concern  that,  if  offered  choices  among 
schools  or  districts,  parents  and  students  would  make  choices  for  the 
"wrong  reasons."  Respondents  stressed  how  difficult  it  might  be  for  a 
school  to  change  its  reputation  among  members  of  the  public  even  after 
improving  its  programs,  leading  to  an  unwarranted  flight  of  some  students 
and  problems  serving  those  who  remained. 

6.  Most  commenters  who  expressed  an  opinion  about  the  potential  inclusion  of 
nonpublic  schools  in  any  choice  plan  stated  that  no  public  funds  should 
be  extended  to  any  nonpublic  school.  Participants  reiterated  the  fact 
that  the  public  schools'  mission  obligates  them  to  serve  all  the  students 
who  come  through  their  doors;  the  public  schools  have  no  ability  to 
improve  their  rates  of  success  by  excluding  students  who  are  difficult  to 
serve.  They  were  proud  of  this  mission  and  its  importance  to  society  as 

a whole  but  also  pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  constraints  it 
creates.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  eroding  their  resources  via 
mechanisms  such  as  vouchers.  They  voiced  the  feeling  that  if  nonpublic 
schools  were  included,  they  should  be  required  to  meet  all  the  same 
standards  and  requirements  that  apply  to  the  public  schools. 

However,  there  were  also  several  parties  who  did  advocate  the  use  of 
vouchers,  enabling  parents  to  use  public  funds  for  some  portion  of  their 
students'  educational  expenses  at  any  institution  of  their  choice.  These 
individuals  pointed  to  choice  as  a family's  right  in  a democratic  society 
and  noted  the  contributions  of  the  nonpublic  schools  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  a significant  proportion  of  school-aged  children. 

7.  While  there  has  been  no  State  Board  policy  or  requirement  regarding 
choice  so  far,  it  appears  that  some  districts  offer  a good  deal  of 
choice,  sometimes  on  an  informal  basis.  Some  administrators  stated  that 
they  approached  requests  for  transfers  quite  liberally,  but  without 
having  a policy  in  place  which  would  set  this  forth  as  a family's  right. 
(One  apparent  impetus  for  this  flexibility  has  been  the  desire  of  working 
parents  for  their  children  to  attend  schools  near  peaces  where  they  or 
their  siblings  receive  child  care  services.)  Others  offer  choices  to 
families  as  a way  to  meet  administrative  goals  while  satisfying  parents 
as  well.  There  are  also  several  thousand  high  school  students  attending 
Illinois  community  colleges  part-time  to  get  a head  start  on  their 
postsecondary  education.  The  appendix  to  this  report  provides  more 
descriptive  information  about  choice  in  Illinois. 
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General  Conclusions 


Educational  choice  has  been  proposed  in  many  forms  and  for  many  purposes  in 
different  communities.  Some  of  the  goals  set  for  individual  plans  have 
included  fostering  equity  and  desegregation,  increasing  accountability, 
meeting  diverse  needs,  encouraging  parental  involvement,  enhancing  the 
professional  engagement  of  educators,  improving  student  achievement,  and 
increasing  public  support  for  public  education.  While  choice  proponents 
stress  hoped-for  benefits  such  as  these,  other  concerned  parties  see  just  as 
much  potential  for  negative  effects  from  choice.  They  point  to  the 
possibilities  for  educational  elitism,  leading  to  a two-tiered  educational 
system  and  aggravating  socio-economic  differences,  parents  choosing  schools 
for  unsound  reasons  or  based  on  misleading  information,  administrative  chaos 
and  inability  to  plan,  detrimental  effects  on  teachers  and  students  due  to 
lack  of  continuity,  and  districts  being  held  hostage  to  the  whims  of  a few 
unreasonable  families.  Opponents  and  proponents  alike  call  attention  to  the 
need  to  ensure  adequate  and  equitable  funding. 

This  wide  range  of  views  on  choice  arises  at  least  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
the  concept  is  not  always  clearly  defined.  The  term  is  used  in  connection 
with  a great  variety  of  goals  and  programs.  This  point  was  reinforced  by  the 
testimony  heard  at  the  public  meetings  during  the  course  of  this  study.  It 
was  clear  from  the  comments  made  that  many  respondents  were  addressing 
various  concepts  which  they  had  defined  as  being  choice.  The  fact  that 
families  decide  where  to  live  was  considered  by  some  to  indicate  that  choice 
exists.  Other  commenters  viewed  a student's  decision  to  drop  out  of  school 
as  an  exercise  of  choice.  Still  others  stated  that  offering  special 
education,  vocational  education,  or  other  specific  programs  meant  that  a 
di strict  had  choi ce . 

For  these  reasons  it  is  clear  that  choice  should  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  focusing  public  discussion  and  clearly  communicating  state  policy  on 
educational  choice. 

A given  district  may  offer  a greater  or  smaller  array  of  different  programs 
within  its  attendance  centers,  but  the  existence  of  programmatic  options  to 
which  a student  may  be  assigned  should  not  be  considered  synonymous  with 
choice.  That  is,  options  which  come  about  as  a by-product  of  other 
administrative  decisions  may  contribute  to  the  existence  of  choice  but  do 
not,  by  themselves,  constitute  choice  plans.  Rather,  the  family's  authority 
to  decide  which  schools  students  will  attend  should  be"  considered  the  crux  of 
choice.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  view  of  choice  does  not  imply 
absolute  exercise  of  preference  by  the  family.  Choice  is  legitimately 
restricted  by  the  need  to  meet  other  community  goals  such  as  racial  balance, 
class  size,  cost-effective  use  of  facilities,  etc. 

In  general,  the  experience  of  other  states  indicates  that  there  are  definite 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  allowing  parents  a greater  voice  in  the 
decision-making  process, 

• IF  the  plan  is  carefully  thought  out  and  implemented,  and 

• IF  adequate  safeguards  are  put  in  place  to  ensure  fairness  and 
prevent  abuses. 
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In  Minnesota,  for  example,  families  whose  children  attended  schools  outside 
their  home  district  were  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  this  opportunity; 
every  nongraduating  student  who  participated  last  year  planned  to  participate 
again  this  year.  Districts  where  a disproportionately  high  number  of 
transfers  out  was  feared  have  taken  steps  to  respond  to  families'  needs  and 
have  retained  most  of  their  students  as  a result.  The  number  of  Advanced 
Placement  courses  available  in  high  schools  has  quadrupled,  without  any 
mandate  or  increase  in  funds,  since  the  advent  of  the  state's  postsecondary 
options  program.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  students  receiving 
direct  services  from  postsecondary  institutions,  opportunities  have  also  been 
expanded  for  other  students  by  this  program.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Cambridge 
controlled  choice  model  has  improved  racial  balance  in  most  individual 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  significantly  raising  the  achievement  levels 
of  minority  students.  Its  successes  have  led  to  its  replication  in  Lowell, 
Fall  River,  Lawrence,  and  Boston.  The  East  Harlem  experience  has  received 
widespread  attention  because  of  the  district's  impressive  gains  in  academic 
standing,  accomplished  despite  its  low  socio-economic  circumstances  and 
disadvantaged  student  population  made  up  almost  entirely  of  minority  group 
members . 

The  one  key  element  common  to  all  successful  choice  plans  has  been  the  change 
in  the  relationship  between  schools  as  the  providers  of  educational  services 
and  families  as  consumers  of  those  services.  Giving  families  choice  changes 
their  role  vis-a-vis  their  school  systems  from  a passive  to  an  active  one.  A 
dynamic  situation  arises  in  which  they  can  make  their  educational  priorities 
known  and  exert  some  influence  over  how  they  are  met.  Schools  are  provided 
with  a greater  impetus  to  assess  how  they  are  serving  their  communities,  as 
well  as  with  information  they  can  use  in  deciding  how  they  might  need  to 
change.  Parents  are  more  likely  to  support  programs  they  have  chosen  or 
helped  to  shape,  and  parental  involvement  is  known  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  student  achievement. 

As  mentioned  above,  choice  can  be  offered  among  existing  schools  as  they  are, 
with  families  choosing  according  to  their  perceptions  about  what  meets  their 
needs  most  closely.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  some  choices  are  made 
simply  on  the  basis  of  family  convenience,  rather  than  for  reasons  related  to 
a particular  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  choice  is  often 
accompanied  by  an  expansion  in  the  range  of  different  programmatic  options 
available.  Intentional  differentiation  among  schools  allows  for  a closer 
match  of  curricular  emphases,  educational  environments,  and  instructional 
styles  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  families  and  students.  Differentiation 
can  place  a school  system  in  a position  not  only  to  serve  more  of  its  clients 
well,  but  also  to  satisfy  its  staff  members  by  enabling  them  to  use  their 
talents  and  interests  to  best  advantage.  Further,  a heightened  sense  of  a 
common  mission  has  been  seen  to  influence  the  commitment  of  all  parties  in 
the  learning  process. 

With  all  its  potential  as  one  vehicle  for  school  improvement,  however,  choice 
by  itself  cannot  guarantee  high-quality  education.  It  is  not  a substitute 
for  adequate  resources  and  does  not  relieve  districts  of  their  obligation  to 
provide  an  adequate  educational  program. 
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The  discussion  points  raised  by  the  Illinois  education  community  generally 
coincide  very  closely  with  points  which  have  been  found  to  be  important 
elsewhere  in  order  for  individual  choice  plans  to  be  both  effective  and 
fair.  Commenters  conceded  the  potential  of  choice  as  a tool  in  the 
improvement  of  schools,  provided  that  certain  concerns  identified  elsewhere 
in  this  report  were  met.  However,  it  is  clear  that  support  for  a statewide 
choice  plan  or  a state  mandate  regarding  choice  is  lacking.  Furthermore, 
statewide  plans  in  other  states  are  too  new  to  provide  any  convincing 
evidence  that  such  a mandatory  system  is  necessary  for  school  improvement  in 
Illinois. 

It  is  also  evident,  from  the  research  and  from  the  public  responses  received, 
that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  for  incorporating  the  nonpublic  schools  into 
a state  policy  on  choice.  As  mentioned  above,  no  such  plan  has  ever  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  provide  reliable  information  to  answer  the  many 
questions  and  concerns  raised  in  connection  with  this  issue. 

In  sum,  we  conclude  that: 

Choice  should  be  defined  and  incorporated  in  state  policy; 

Choice  can  be  and  has  been  used  effectively  to  serve  a variety  of 
educational  goals  if  it  is  carefully  thought  out  and  implemented, 
and  if  adequate  safeguards  are  put  in  place  to  ensure  fairness  and 
prevent  abuses; 

While  choice-related  activity  should  remain  optional  for  local 
districts,  the  state  should  encourage  local  school  districts  to 
explore  the  potential  that  choice  has  as  one  means  for  improving  the 
condition  and  results  of  schooling  in  their  districts; 

The  state  should  provide  financial  assistance  to  districts  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  exploring  and  planning  for  choice,  with  ongoing 
program  delivery  costs  remaining  the  local  district's  responsibility; 
The  state  should  explore  and  develop  a postsecondary  enrollment 
options  plan;  and 

The  state  policy  on  choice  should  confine  itself  to  the  public 
school  system. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  define  choice  as 

"a  formally  adopted  policy  that  permits  families  to  select  the 
public  school  most  suited  to  their  needs." 

2.  The  State  Board  should  adopt  the  following  policy  statement: 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has  determined  that  some  carefully 
constructed  educational  choice  plans  have  significant  potential  for 
improving  the  conditions  and  results  of  learning  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois.  It  shall  therefore  be  the  policy  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education: 
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• To  encourage  and  provide  incentives  and  technical  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  choose  to  explore  the  potential  that 
choice  has  for  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
and  results  of  schooling  in  their  districts. 

• To  communicate  to  all  school  districts  the  Board's  belief  that: 

Any  choice  plans  developed,  whether  they  include 
elementary,  secondary  or  postsecondary  schools,  should  be 
developed  locally  to  meet  needs;  the  development  process 
should  include  the  educators  who  will  implement  the  plan, 
parents  of  the  students  who  will  be  affected,  and  other 
communi ty  members . 

Any  choice  plans  developed  should  provide  equality  of 
access  for  all.  Accurate  information  should  be  made 
accessible  to  all  families  so  that  they  may  make  informed 
decisions  about  the  choices  open  to  them.  Only  objective 
factors  such  as  the  availability  of  space  or  program  types 
should  govern  whether  students  are  placed  into  the  schools 
of  their  choice. 

Any  choice  plans  developed  should  comply  with 
desegregation  plans  where  these  exist,  and  communities 
should  foster  the  goal  of  racial  balance  in  developing 
local  choice  plans. 

Any  choice  plans  developed  should  be  planned  so  that 
benefits  to  groups  of  students  are  achieved  without 
detriment  to  other  groups  of  students. 

• To  work  with  educators,  legislators,  and  all  other  interested 
parties  to  remove  barriers  and  provide  state-level  support  for 
the  implementation  of  educational  choice  plans  exhibiting  the 
characteri sti cs  listed  above. 

• To  develop,  with  advisory  input  from  those  interested  in  the 
educational  system,  a postsecondary  enrollment  options  plan  for 
Illinois  high  school  students." 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  seek  public  comment  prior  to 
taking  final  action  on  the  statewide  policy  on  choice  set  forth 
above . 

4.  The  State  Board  should  request  funding  to  assist  districts  wishing 
to  explore  and  plan  for  choice  systems  which  would  conform  to  this 
pol i cy . 

5.  The  State  Board  should  review  the  status  and  results  of  choice  in 
Illinois  three  years  after  adoption  of  its  choice  policy. 
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APPENDIX 


Section  1:  Notes  on  Selected  Educational  Choice  Plans  and  Initiatives 


The  following  information  is  organized  largely  according  to  the  types  into 
which  various  choice  plans  fall.  There  is  a good  deal  of  overlap  among 
these,  and  only  a few  examples  have  been  chosen  in  each  category.  The 
evaluations  of  choice  efforts  in  different  parts  of  the  country  vary  widely 
in  terms  of  level  of  detail  and  issues  addressed,  and  the  sketches  which 
follow  should  be  read  with  this  in  mind. 


Magnet  Schools 

Magnet  schools  are  the  most  frequently  occurring  opportunity  for  choice,  and 
most  had  their  origins  as  vehicles  for  desegregation.  Typically,  they  offer 
a special  curricular  focus  or  instructional  mode  which  is  used  to  attract 
diverse  students  in  order  to  achieve  a more  desirable  racial  mix. 

Achievement  of  students  attending  magnets  tends  to  be  higher  than  for  their 
respective  districts  as  a whole;  magnets  also  frequently  receive  more 
resources  and  are  allowed  greater  flexibility  in  their  operations  than  is 
true  for  other  schools  in  the  same  system.  Magnet  schools  may  have  either 
formal  or  informal  admissions  criteria  relating  to  students'  academic 
performance,  attendance,  or  behavior,  or  they  may  admit  applicants  at  random 
or  by  lottery,  stratified  only  to  achieve  minority  group  representation  as 
appropriate  to  the  community. 

Prince  Georges  County:  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  instituted  a system 

of  magnets  in  1985  in  response  to  continuing  problems  with  segregation. 
Magnet  schools  were  viewed  as  a more  natural  method  of  integration  than 
forced  busing  because  of  their  voluntary  character.  Twelve  schools  were 
initially  involved  in  the  magnet  program;  today  44  of  the  system's  175 
schools  have  magnets,  serving  about  30,000  of  the  102,000  students  residing 
in  the  county.  In  most  cases,  students  are  admitted  based  on  their  own 
interest,  but  space -.considerations  and  racial  “guTdeTTnes  also  apply.  The 
st^cle?Tt_popuTation  is  made  up  of  approximately  6Z1  minority  group  members. 
The  "continuing  enrollment"  policy  provides  for  a student's  guaranteed 
continuation  in  a magnet  school  after  initial  acceptance,  and  for  automatic 
continuation  into  a similar  program  at  the  next  level  depending  only  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program.  Transportation  is  provided  to  all  the 
magnet  schools,  as  well  as  within  attendance  zones  to  those  students  who 
qual ify . 

New  magnets  are  still  being  created,  but  fiscal  limitations  constrain  the 
number  which  can  be  added.  The  cost  of  transportation  has  increased  by  $4 
million  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  overall  magnet  program  budget 
increased  to  $23.2  million  last  year,  from  $14.1  million  in  1986-87. 

However,  this  system  is  seen  by  district  administrators  as  the  most 
cost-effective  way  to  achieve  integration. 
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The  county's  evaluation  for  the  1986-87  school  year  reported  that  parents, 
students,  and  staff  view  the  program  positively.  Parental  support  for 
student  learning  was  perceived  to  have  increased,  and  staff  reported  higher 
morale.  Academic  achievement  gains  for  students  were  also  documented.  For 
example,  third  graders  scored  at  the  73rd  percentile  on  the  California 
Achievement  Test  - the  first  placement  in  the  top  30  percent  nationally  by 
any  grade  in  the  county's  school  system.  Black  students  in  grades  three  and 
five  broke  into  the  top  40  percent  nationally  for  the  first  time,  by  scoring 
at  the  66th  and  61st  percentiles,  respectively.  Black  eighth  graders  were 
not  far  behind,  matching  the  58th  percentile.  The  achievement  gap  between 
white  and  black  students  in  the  system  is  narrowing,  to  17  percentage  points 
for  the  year  reported.  This  was  the  first  time  the  difference  had  ever  been 
under  20  points. 

Los  Angeles:  The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  established  magnet 

schools  as  a voluntary  desegregation  incentive  in  1976,  at  the  same  time 
that  court-ordered  busing  also  began.  The  program  has  since  expanded  to 
include  more  than  85  magnet  schools  and  programs,  which  are  attended  by  some 
27,000  (4.5  percent)  of  the  district's  592,000  students.  About  80  percent 
of  these  students  live  outside  the  attendance  boundaries  of  the  magnets  they 
have  chosen.  Last  year  there  were  7,800  openings  in  the  magnet  programs, 
and  the  district  received  30,000  applications.  Admission  is  handled  on  a 
random  basis  by  computer,  with  considerations  such  as  racial  balance  and 
space  availability  factored  in. 

The  academic  performance  of  the  students  in  magnet  programs  is  substantially 
better  than  the  average  for  the  district  as  a whole,  according  to  the 
district's  evaluation.  Student  attitudes  and  parental  involvement  have  also 
improved  with  participation  in  a magnet  program.  The  district  provides 
transportation  to  the  magnets,  at  a cost  of  about  $1,000  per  pupil  each 
year.  While  the  number  of  magnets  continues  to  increase,  transportation 
costs  are  not  increasing  so  quickly.  The  per-pupil  expenditure  was  once  as 
high  as  $2,000  per  year  but  was  reduced  due  to  a more  cost-effective 
organization  of  bus  routes. 

Urban/Suburban  Transfer 


Mid wiTukelh^  Milwaukee  combines  districtwide  controlled  open  enrollment  with 
Q-system  of  magnet  schools  and  an  urban/suburban  transfer  plan  aimed  at 
improving  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  Students  in  the_joit44- sp&ojfv  three 
choices  among  magnet  schools,  their  own  neighborhood  schools,  or  any  other 
neighborhood  schools  where  their  presence  would  improve  racial  balance. 

More  than  90  percent  receive  one  o?~Tfi¥T"r  choi  ces  . The  magnet  program 
started  small  in  1977  and  has  grown  to  encompass  five  high  schools,  four 
middle  schools,  and  14  elementary  schools.  These  are  organized  around 
various  curricular  themes,  which  have  also  been  replicated  in  other, 
non-magnet  schools.  Enrollment  in  the  magnets  has  reached  about  16,000  of 
the  city's  95,000  students,  and  the  number  attending  schools  other  than 
their  neighborhood  schools  is  about  32,000. 
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Twenty-three  suburban  districts  now  participate  in  the  city's  two-way 
transfer  plan,  since  desegregation  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
involving  the  suburbs.  Under  this  arrangement,  about  4,300  city  students 
attend  suburban  schools  and  1,070  students  from  the  suburbs  come  into  the 
city.  Half  of  these  suburban  students  attend  city  magnets. 

T he  cost  of  the  i nterdi strict. program  has  r isen  substa ntia 11 y sin ce  i t s 
inception,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  interdistrict  transfers  are 
double-funded  by  the  state.  (Both  the  sending  and  the  receiving  districts 
are  allowed  to  claim  the  transfer  students  for  state  aid.)  Further,  20 
percent  more  in  state  aid  per  pupil  is  paid  to  any  suburban  district  whose 
nonresident  enrollment  exceeds  five  percent  of  its  total.  The 
transportation  costs  for  this  plan  are  also  large,  with  the  city's  share  for 
intra-  and  interdistrict  transportation  coming  to  $30  million  last  year.  To 
control  these  costs,  a plan  is  under  consideration  to  divide  the  city  into 
several  zones,  leaving  magnet  schools  open  to  enrollment  citywide  but 
limiting  students'  other  choices  to  those  within  their  respective  zones. 

Observers  have  noted  the  disproportionate  opportunities  available  to  white 
suburban  students,  who  because  of  racial  distribution  can  be  accepted  to  any 
city  school,  as  compared  to  minority  students  whose  transfers  within  the 
city  are  much  more  constrained  for  the  same  reaison.  Competition  for  the 
small  number  of  white  students  has  also  been  seen  to  lead  to  a distribution 
of  resources  to  some  schools  at  the  expense  of  others,  typically  those  with 
large  minority  student  populations. 

St.  Louis:  St.  Louis  began  several  magnet  schools  in  1976  as  a 

desegregation  effort.  In  1981  a federal  court  mandated  a citywide  magnet 
program  and  ordered  the  state  to  pay  half  the  associated  extra  costs. 

However,  racial  balance  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  in 
1983  a voluntary  settlement  was  reached  involving  an  urban/suburban, 
interdistrict  transfer  plan.  Targets  for  increasing  minority  enrollment 
were  set  for  117  suburban  schools  in  16  neighboring  districts,  and  city 
schools  aimed  for  a reduction  to  a 55  percent  minority  enrollment  level. 
These  goals  were  to  be  accomplished  via  the  transfer  of  as  many  as  15,000 
students,  including  6,000  suburban  students  who  would  come  into  the  city's 
magnets.  In  1988,  this  last  target  figure  was  revised  downward  to  1,640, 
but  the  number  of  suburban  transferees  has  not  reached  above  600,  along  with 
7,400  city  students  moving  to  the  suburbs.  As  a result,  enrollment  in  the 
system's  two  dozen  magnet  schools  is  still  92  percent  black. 

Comparison  of  enrollments  in  the  city  and  the  suburban  districts  before  and 
since  the  inception  of  the  1983  plan  shows  that  city  schools  have  gone  from 
being  79  percent  black  to  76.5  percent;  two  suburban  districts  are  now  less 
than  15  percent  black,  down  from  ten  districts  in  1982. 

As  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee,  the  state  pays  extra  state  aid  for  each  of 
these  interdistrict  transfers  plus  the  entire  transportation  cost,  which 
averages  $1,700  per  city  student  transferring  to  a suburban  district  and 
$3,500  for  a suburban  student  travelling  into  the  city.  The  state  also  pays 
for  extra  costs  associated  with  magnet  schools,  which  on  average  cost  42 
percent  more  per  pupil  to  operate  than  traditional  schools  at  the  elementary 
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level,  25  percent  more  at  the  middle  school  level,  and  27  percent  more  for 
secondary  schools. 

The  1983  settlement  provided  for  nearly  $115  million  in  capital  improvements 
to  upgrade  city  school  buildings,  with  the  state  responsible  for  half  that 
amount.  An  additional  order  issued  in  1988  called  for  $51  million  more  to 
be  spent,  of  which  the  state  was  to  pay  over  70  percent.  Hardly  any  of 
these  improvements  have  been  made  to  date.  Meanwhile,  the  total  cost  to  the 
state  for  the  transfer  program  for  the  1988-89  school  year  was  estimated  at 
$180  million. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  indicates  that  only  those  city  students 
transferring  to  the  suburbs  appear  to  be  deriving  lasting  benefit  from  this 
plan.  The  number  of  suburban  participants  has  been  too  low  to  have  any  real 
effect  on  racial  balance,  and  these  students  are  not  being  retained  when 
they  do  transfer  into  city  schools.  Forty  percent  of  them  return  to 
suburban  schools,  apparently  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  education 
they  receive. 

Open  Enrollment 

East  Harlem:  In  the  early  1 970 ' s , East  Harlem's  Community  District  4 ranked 

last  among  New  York  City's  32  community  school  districts  in  academic 
achievement.  District  administrators  decided  that  something  had  to  change, 
and  they  began  a gradual,  experimental  process  of  diversifying  their 
schools,  which  they  hoped  would  help  improve  the  graduation  rate  and 
educational  outcomes  of  their  students.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  community  which  is  virtually  100  percent  black  and  Hispanic,  mainly 
Spanish-speaking,  and  largely  poor,  thfiji-iastit  uteri  three  alternative  junior 
high  schools  and  allowed  students  from  all  over  the  district  to  apply_fnr 
a d mi  ssion . Since  that  time,  more  a nd  more " of  TIT  e district's  schools  have 
"beeTTrestructured  as  various  kinds  of  alternatives  and  then  opened  for 
districtwide  enrollment.  Today  all  but  seven  of  the  24  junior  high  schools 
offer  distinctive  curricula  developed  by  interested  teachers,  administrators 
and  parents  (the  others  have  remained  as  traditional  schools),  and  all 
students  leaving  the  sixth  grade  choose  from  among  all  the  junior  highs  in 
the  di strict. 

Each  student  specifies  six  choices.  Last  year,  40  percent  received  their 
first  choice,  and  all  but  one  percent  received  either  their  first,  second, 
or  third  choice.  The  concept  has  also  been  extended  to  the  elementary 
level,  with  the  younger  children  and  their  families  choosing  either  their 
neighborhood  schools  or  one  of  seven  alternatives.  Teachers  appointed  by 
the  district  serve  as  directors  for  each  of  these  programs.  These  directors 
are  autonomous  in  staff  supervision,  curriculum  development,  and  student 
instruction  and  responsible  to  building  principals  for  safety,  security,  and 
building  use  only.  Under  this  arrangement  most  buildings  house  several 
schools,  each  with  a separate  student  body,  faculty  and  director.  There  are 
50  schools  in  total  housed  in  the  23  school  buildings,  in  some  cases  as  many 
as  five  to  a building.  Curricular  themes  include  performing  arts, 
environmental  science,  humanities,  science  and  mathematics,  and  numerous 
others . 
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The  district  as  a whole  reports  improved  morale,  better  attendance,  and 
decreased  vandalism  since  students  and  families  are  able  to  choose  their 
schools.  They  attribute  these  results  to  the  feelings  of  ownership  and 
belonging,  on  the  part  of  students  and  educators,  that  come  from  making  a 
choice.  School  size  has  been  reduced  via  the  strategy  of  housing  more  than 
one  school  within  an  existing  building  and  now  ranges  from  100  to  250 
students,  adding  to  the  ability  of  teachers  to  relate  to  students. 

Test  scores  for  the  district's  12,000  students  illustrate  a strengthened 
commitment  to  learning;  the  district  now  ranks  16th  in  the  city  in  reading, 
math,  and  science,  and  64  percent  of  the  students  now  read  at  or  above  grade 
level.  Fifteen  years  ago  that  percentage  figure  was  15.  In  1988,  84 
percent  of  the  district  s eighth  graders  were  deemed  "competent  writers." 

District  4 schools  also  attract  applicants  from  outside  the  district's 
boundaries  in  greater  numbers  than  they  can  accommodate,  reflecting  their 
reputation  for  high-quality  programming  in  a personalized  atmosphere.  The 
1,000  nonresident  students  served  contribute  to  integration  of  the  district. 

There  appear  to  be  no  precise  answers  to  questions  about  the  costs 
associated  with  diversifying  several  dozen  schools  in  this  way.  For  one 
thing,  some  of  the  initial  work  was  done  as  much  as  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
principal  "new"  resource  which  East  Harlem  staff  members  emphasize  they 
needed  was  the  "freedom  to  fail."  They  note  that  an  effort  of  this  kind 
cannot  succeed  without  support  from  the  district  administration,  support 
which  must  continue  long  enough  for  problems  encountered  to  be  solved.  East 
Harlem  staff  involved  in  creating  new  alternatives  also  stress  the 
importance  of  educators'  work  at  the  building  level  in  response  to  the 
unique  needs  of  the  children  in  the  community  they  serve.  Extra  paid  time 
to  plan  and  work  with  colleagues  is  identified  as  useful  but  not  absolutely 
essential,  because  professionals  empowered  to  act  on  their  ideas  derive 
other  important  rewards  from  the  process. 

Control  1 ed  Choice 


Massachusetts : Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  the  nation's  best-known 

controlled  choice  plan,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1981,  when 
attendance  boundaries  for  the  district's  schools  were  abolished.  Fall 
River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence  also  use  variations  of  this  plan,  designed  in 
each  case  to  reduce  racial  and/or  ethnic  isolation.  While  Cambridge's 
population  represents  over  sixty  nationalities  and  some  46  languages, 
Lowell's  minority  population  (38%)  is  mainly  Hispanic  and  Cambodian,  and  25°/. 
of  the  students  in  Lawrence  speak  Portuguese.  Diversification  of  schools  is 
an  integral  part  of  controlled  choice  in  these  communities,  with 
school-based  planning  and  parental  involvement  as  key  elements  in  choosing 
and  implementing  distinctive  themes  and  styles. 

In  Cambridge,  over  60  percent  of  the  students  attend  schools  other  than 
tneir  neighborhood  schools,  and  90  percent  of  the  students  receive  their 
first  choices.  The  number  of  "mandatory  assignments"  has  decreased  each 
year.  This  relatively  high  rate  of  accommodation  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
district's  extensive  parent  outreach  process,  which  aims  at  ensuring  that 
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parents  are  fully  aware  of  the  choices  available  to  them.  The  enrollment 
data  show  great  similarity  in  the  choice  patterns  of  white  parents  and 
minority  parents,  which  has  led  to  a substantial  decrease  in  segregation  in 
the  schools  without  any  schools  becoming  more  segregated.  Basic  Skills  Test 
scores  have  risen  more  than  14  percent  since  controlled  choice  was 
initiated,  with  eighth-grade  minority  students  outperforming  their  white 
counterparts  in  math  and  reading  in  60  percent  of  the  schools  in  the 
system.  Enrollment  in  the  city's  public  schools  has  increased  from  70 
percent  of  all  school-aged  resident  children  to  nearly  85  percent.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  7,800  students  are  now  bused  to  school,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  $1,250,000  (approximately  $670  per  student  annually). 

Implementation  of  controlled  choice  in  the  other  communities  mentioned  above 
is  too  recent  for  data  on  achievement  to  be  available.  Each  has  taken  a 
slightly  different  approach  to  the  plan,  with  varying  emphasis  on 
diversification  of  schools  and  goals  for  racial  and  ethnic  balance  as 
appropriate  to  their  populations.  The  beginning  of  the  current  school  year 
also  saw  the  initiation  of  a controlled  choice  plan  in  Boston. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City  and  Montclair  have  controlled  choice  plans  of 

long  standing.  Each  is  an  open  enrollment  plan  based  partly  on  magnet 
schools,  with  choices  limited  by  desegregation  goals.  The  Atlantic  City 
system  serves  some  3,500  students,  about  15  percent  of  whom  are  enrolled 
outside  their  neighborhoods.  They  may  choose  among  seven  elementary 
schools,  including  two  "open  plan"  schools.  Montclair  students  choose  among 
six  elementary  schools  and  two  middle  schools,  each  with  a particular 
theme.  The  one  high  school  is  divided  into  several  smaller  schools.  The 
plan  is  credited  with  improving  test  scores  for  both  black  and  white 
students  and  increasing  community  participation  in  the  schools. 

Cal  ifornia:  The  "System  for  Choices"  plan  being  established  in  Richmond, 

California,  is  due  to  be  completed  in  1991-92.  All  the  city's  schools  are 
being  turned  into  magnets,  with  the  conversion  of  24  elementary,  one  middle, 
and  two  high  schools  already  complete.  Assignments  are  based  on  several 
factors;  where  space  is  at  a premium,  priority  goes  first  to  students  who 
request  their  neighborhood  schools.  Racial  guidelines,  space  availability, 
student  interest,  and  academic  performance  are  also  taken  into  account  as 
applicable.  The  plan  is  designed  to  respond  to  concerns  in  the  district 
about  the  high  dropout  rate,  high  levels  of  truancy  and  suspension,  and  low 
student  achievement.  It  is  being  implemented  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  individual  who  was  responsible  for  structuring  the  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  plan.  In  the  short  time  since  choice  was  instituted  in  Richmond, 
student  achievement  on  state  tests  in  language  arts,  reading,  and 
mathematics  has  risen,  and  there  has  been  a decrease  in  unexcused  absences 
and  expulsions. 

Postsecondary  Enrollment  Options 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  the  Minnesota 
Postsecondary  Enrollment  Options  Act  of  1985  allows  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  to  attend  public  and  private  colleges  and  technical  schools  either 
full-  or  part-time,  to  earn  either  high  school  or  college  credit,  and,  under 
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certain  circumstances,  to  have  their  tuition  paid  for  with  a portion  of  the 
per-pupil  state  aid  funds  attributable  to  them.  If  a student  elects  to 
receive  high  school  credit  for  the  courses  taken,  state  aid  monies  are 
applied  and  the  student  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  coursework  will 
help  satisfy  the  high  school's  graduation  requirements.  After  graduation, 
the  student  may  also  receive  postsecondary  credit  for  the  same  work,  by 
enrolling  in  the  same  institution  or  in  another  which  agrees  to  accept 
transfer  credits  from  it. 

If  the  student  takes  the  coursework  for  college  credit  in  the  first  place, 
the  family  is  responsible  for  paying  the  tuition  costs.  In  either  case, 
students  receive  counseling  and  assistance  from  personnel  in  their  high 
schools,  but  the  school's  permission  to  participate  is  not  required.  The 
state's  Department  of  Education  takes  care  of  the  movement  of  funds  involved 
and  coordinates  the  application  process. 

Participation  in  the  program  has  grown  steadily  since  the  first  year  of 
operation:  in  1985-86,  3,500  students  took  part;  in  1986-87,  3,900;  in 

1987-88,  5,400;  and  in  1988-89,  approximately  7,000.  (Exact  figures  for 
this  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  number  is  thought  to  be  near  7,000 
again.)  While  some  people  feared  that  the  program  would  draw  off  many  of 
the  most  academically  able  high  school  students  by  giving  them  a chance  to 
start  their  college  careers  early,  experience  over  the  last  several  years 
has  shown  that  postsecondary  enrollment  is  being  used  by  a much  wider 
spectrum  of  students  than  expected.  Parents  surveyed  have  indicated  that 
their  students  study  harder  for  college  courses  than  they  do  for  their  high 
school  classes,  and  95  percent  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  program.  Six 
percent  of  those  participating  have  been  students  who  had  dropped  out  of 
school  but  returned  when  this  option  became  available.  On  the  whole,  the 
group  has  received  better  grades  than  college  freshmen,  putting  to  rest 
concerns  that  high  school  students  would  be  unprepared  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  of  college  courses.  In  fact,  some  of  the  students  appear  to  have 
needed  the  increased  freedom  and  flexibility  provided  by  the  postsecondary 
environment. 

The  public  schools  have  also  responded  well  to  the  challenges  inherent  in 
this  program.  While  there  have  been  isolated  reports  of  staff  members 
discouraging  students  from  participating  or  placing  obstacles  in  their  way, 
schools  have  mainly  reacted  by  strengthening  the  coursework  they  offer  their 
students  so  as  to  retain  them  and  the  funds  they  bring  with  them.  The 
number  of  Advanced  Placement  courses  available  to  high  school  students  has 
quadrupled  since  the  inception  of  the  postsecondary  options  plan,  without 
the  infusion  of  any  additional  resources  and  without  the  imposition  of  any 
related  mandate.  Minnesota  officials  feel  this  is  clear  evidence  of  school 
improvement,  not  just  for  the  students  who  take  college-level  courses  under 
the  program  itself,  but  also  for  those  whose  range  of  options  has  been 
expanded  within  their  own  schools.  Also,  some  schools  have  entered  into 
cooperation  with  nearby  colleges  and  universities  to  have  college  courses 
taught  within  the  high  schools. 

Colorado  instituted  a similar  postsecondary  options  program  in  the  fall  of 
1988.  The  school  district  decides  whether  it  will  award  high  school  credit 
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for  the  courses  taken,  and  the  college  decides  whether  the  student  receives 
college  credit  in  addition.  The  state  pays  the  college  tuition  while  also 
continuing  to  pay  state  aid  to  the  school  district  for  the  student.  In 
Florida's  variation  of  this  plan,  juniors  and  seniors  may  enroll  in 
community  colleges  to  take  courses  not  offered  in  their  high  schools,  and 
the  principal's  recommendation  is  required.  Students  obtain  dual  credit  at 
no  cost  to  their  families.  Participation  is  reported  to  be  high  in  those 
districts  which  publicize  the  program.  Ohio  has  also  recently  enacted 
postsecondary  enrollment  legislation. 

Interdistrict  Open  Enrollment 

Minnesota : The  state  of  Minnesota  is  now  implementing  a statewide  choice 

plan  seen  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  nation  so  far,  although  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  have  more  recently  passed  similar  statewide  legislation. 
After  a phasing-in  period  ending  this  school  year,  all  Minnesota  school 
districts  will  be  required  to  permit  students  to  transfer  out  and  attend  a 
school  in  other  districts  upon  request.  This  is  not  exactly  "open 
enrollment,"  because  no  district  will  oe  required  to  accept  students  who 
wish  to  transfer  in.  However,  those  which  do  will  have  to  take  all 
applicants  for  whom  they  have  space,  without  picking  and  choosing  among 
them.  Each  district  has  the  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  programs,  grade 
levels,  and  attendance  centers  which  can  receive  nonresident  students,  and 
how  many  in  each  case.  Only  students  whose  departure  would  interfere  with 
desegregation  efforts  can  be  prevented  from  moving  out  of  their  home 
districts. 

This  plan  has  evolved  over  the  last  several  years.  For  two  years, 
participation  by  districts  was  entirely  voluntary.  This  year,  all  districts 
with  populations  over  1,000  are  required  to  permit  their  students  to  leave 
if  they  wish,  and  the  requirement  will  be  extended  to  the  smaller  districts 
next  year.  The  timetable  was  established  to  allow  districts  with  fewer  than 
1,000  students  to  strengthen  their  programs  and  investigate  local  needs 
before  becoming  subject  to  the  plan.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth 
operate  under  desegregation  orders  and  are  exempt  from  the  interdistrict 
plan,  responding  to  transfer  requests  on  a case-by-case  basis  in  order  to 
improve  or  maintain  racial  balance. 

Per-pupil  state  aid  funds  follow  students  when  they  transfer.  There  has 
also  been  a modest  state  appropriation  to  assist  low-income  families  with 
excess  transportation  costs,  since  equity  was  a primary  concern  for  the 
plan's  developers.  The  receiving  district  transports  the  student  from  its 
boundaries  to  the  attendance  center  receiving  the  student,  but  parents  are 
responsible  for  getting  the  student  to  the  boundary  of  the  receiving 
district. 

Despite  predictions  of  mass  migration  of  students  and  administrative  chaos, 
only  small  numbers  of  Minnesota  students  have  crossed  district  boundaries 
since  the  plan  went  into  effect.  During  the  1988-89  school  year,  435 
students  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  For  this  year,  3,700  transfer 
applications  were  submitted,  equalling  .4  percent  of  the  Minnesota  student 
population,  but  the  exact  number  who  did  move  is  not  yet  known.  Movement 
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from  smaller  districts  into  larger  ones  has  been  roughly  counterbalanced  by 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  Several  districts  with  local  problems 
have  received  indications  that  large  numbers  of  students  intended  to  leave, 
but  due  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  administrators  and  staff  to  improve  the 
ways  in  which  they  met  their  communities'  needs,  many  of  the  students  have 
elected  to  stay  in  their  home  districts  after  all. 


Section  2:  Choice  in  Illinois 


Certain  information  is  available  about  the  extent  and  nature  of  some  forms 
of  choice  in  Illinois  schools,  notably  the  number  and  distribution  of  magnet 
schools.  Data  on  magnets  are  collected  statewide,  by  county  and  by  type  of 
district.  For  last  year,  the  picture  was  as  follows: 


District  T ype Elementary Secondary Uni  t Total 


Region 


Northeast  8 

Northwest  1 

West  Central  1 

East  Central 

Southwest 

Southeast 

TOTAL  10 


1 184  193 

15  16 

5 6 

4 4 

2 2 

1 210  221 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart.  Cook  County  and  the  surrounding  area  have  the 
great  majority  of  Illinois'  magnet  schools  at  this  time,  with  some  central 
Illinois  counties  reporting  one  or  two.  Large  areas  in  southern  Illinois 
have  none  at  all.  These  figures  are  based  on  last  year's  count  of  967 
regular  operating  districts  with  4,062  schools.  The  data  are  part "of  each 
year's  Fall  Housing  Report,  so  exact  figures  for  the  1989-90  school  year 
will  become  available  shortly. 


The  Chicago  public  school  system  in  particular  offers  numerous  options  for 
students  in  all  grade  levels,  both  within  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
citywide.  These  are  administered  through  the  "Options  for  Knowledge" 
program  and  represent  the  district's  efforts  to  respond  to  families'  diverse 
needs  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  district's  desegregation  plan. 
Approximately  112,000  of  the  district's  410,000  pupils  participate  in 
Options  for  Knowledge  programs,  some  of  which  involve  entire  schools  and 
others  of  which  are  partial-site  programs  only.  Schools  and  programs  fall 
into  several  different  categories  and  may  or  may  not  have  selective  entrance 
criteria.  Several  new  options  are  added  each  ^ear. 
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At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  at  least  from  a formal  point  of  view, 
are  the  numerous  Illinois  districts  which  have  only  one  attendance  center, 
or  one  for  any  given  grade  level.  Over  half  of  all  the  school  districts  in 
the  state  are  found  in  this  group,  which  is  broken  down  as  follows: 


District  Type 

Total  Number 

Number  with  One  School 

Percentage 

Elementary 

420 

224 

53.3 

Secondary 

114 

79 

69.3 

Uni  t 

433 

225 

52.0 

TOTAL 

967 

528 

54.6 

This  is  not  to  say  that  over  half  the  state's  students  are  served  by 
districts  with  single  attendance  centers,  however.  What  can  be  stated  in 
this  respect  is  that  that  figure  equals  not  more  than  31%,  and  is  probably 
somewhat  lower.  In  any  case,  these  districts  obviously  have  a different  set 
of  factors  to  consider  in  reviewing  the  applicability  of  different  choice 
plans  to  their  local  circumstances  than  is  the  case  for  other,  larger 
districts. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards  recently  conducted  a survey  asking 
districts  to  report  on  the  choices  they  offer.  The  definition  of  "choice" 
used  for  this  purpose  differed  somewhat  from  that  proposed  in  this  report, 
and  the  self-reporting  mechanism  obviously  meant  that  only  partial 
information  would  be  gathered.  With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is 
nevertheless  worth  noting  some  of  the  summary  findings.  For  example,  the 
responding  districts  indicated  that  31,000  students  could  choose  their 
teachers  within  the  schools  they  attended,  and  22,000  had  the  opportunity  to 
choose  their  attendance  centers.  One  hundred  forty-eight  districts 
responded  that  they  had  policies  governing  the  choice  of  an  attendance 
center,  although  some  of  those  policies  were  intended  to  constrain  choice 
rather  than  to  permit  it.  More  than  2,000  students  were  reported  to  be 
participating  in  "college  options,"  and  more  than  20,000  in  programs  shared 
by  more  than  one  district. 

The  public  meetings  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  also  yielded 
information  on  choice  of  a less  formal  kind.  Several  superintendents  stated 
that,  although  there  was  no  actual  policy  on  choice,  requests  for  student 
transfers  were  approved  in  their  districts  as  a matter  of  course  if  at  all 
possible.  There  appears  to  be  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  response  to  changing  family  needs,  leading  to  a somewhat  more 
liberal  approach  to  assignment  in  some  districts.  Administrators  also  noted 
the  importance  of  being  sensitive  to  the  occasional  personality  conflict 
between  student  and  teacher  which  might  be  best  solved  by  a voluntary 
transfer,  and  to  the  desirability  of  allowing  students  to  finish  their 
studies  in  a school  even  after  the  family  has  moved. 

Other  districts  are  actively  considering  or  pursuing  the  expansion  or  more 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  choices  they  offer.  The  Decatur  school 
district,  for  example,  instituted  two  magnet  schools  this  fall  to  add  to  the 
range  of  options  available  in  its  17  other  elementary  schools.  A system  of 
controlled  choice  permits  high  school  students  also  to  choose  among  the 
three  high  schools  and  the  vocational  center.  A task  force  is  charged  with 
developing  a formal  position  statement  for  consideration  by  the  Decatur 
school  board  in  the  near  future.  The  Hinsdale  elementary  district  opens  all 
neighborhood  schools  to  nonresidents  after  the  resident  pupils  have  been 
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accommodated.  Parents  do  not  have  to  give  a reason  for  requesting  a 
transfer,  although  convenience  is  thought  to  play  a large  part  since  there 
are  day  care  centers  located  in  three  of  the  schools.  In  Dundee,  on  the 
other  hand,  students  may  obtain  permission  to  transfer  for  one  of  several 
approvable  reasons,  but  plans  are  underway  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
permission.  A schedule  for  phasing  in  more  liberal  open  enrollment  has  been 
proposed,  extending  over  the  next  several  school  years. 

These  are  just  three  brief  examples  of  districts  which  have  identified 
benefits  to  parents,  students,  and  the  school  system  which  may  be  obtained 
through  a system  of  choice.  Clearly  the  wide  variety  among  Illinois  school 
districts  provides  scope  for  many  other  choice  models  and  approaches, 
depending  upon  local  needs  and  circumstances. 
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